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4 OING our round at the beginning 
= of the week, we complained to 
the foreman at one building that 
there were no slaters at work, 
) 23 although it was most important 
that the structure should be covered in while 
fine weather lasted. ‘ Why, Sir,” said the 
foreman, a shrewd steady fellow (and there are 
many such), “this is Monday, and they have 
not spent all their money yet. They’ll be here 
to-morrow. Monday is a bad day with many, 
though a good one for the publicans.” 

This set us thinking on the subject of Im- 
providence as we followed our avocation, and 
we determined on asking some of those opera- 
tives who do not go to work till “their 
money is spent,” and destroy their own health 
snd character in bringing about this consum- 
mation as rapidly as possible, to consider 
whether they are acting judiciously, not to say 
wisely ; and if they see, as they must see, that 
they are not doing so, to implore them to shake 
of the trammels of evil habits, which will 
inevitably not merely prevent them from rising, 
but press them down deeper and deeper still 
into the slough of poverty, degradation, and 
misery. To conquer a bad habit (not an easy 
matter) is a noble task to set one’s self; the 
victory in such an endeavour, irrespective of 
good consequences, ever gives more real and 
enduring delight than is to be found tem- 
porarily in the indulgence of the vice so con- 
quered, We are not about to preach a sermon, 
or to enter at any length into the matter; but 
earnestly desiring the well-being and elevation 
of the operative classes, and fully impressed 
with a conviction of their industry, skill, 
steadiness, and right feeling, as a body, we 
would urge upon the exceptions to whom we 
have referred, the paramount importance of 
regular and provident habits, the value of 
education, the deadly evils of the demoralizing 
gin-shop ! 

Itis not merely the loss of the day’s wages 
on the part of those who will not come till 
their money is gone, and that the means of 
subsistence and improvement are spent instead 
of earned, that are to be deplored, but the loose- 
ness of character which it induces,—the want 
of thoughtfulness and power of steady industry 
80 necessary for self-improvement, and the cer- 
tainty of a degraded and melancholy future. 

In a financial point of view, remember, that 
when there is less work the irregular and the 
careless are the first discharged. Remember, 
too, that the man who puts by two shillings a- 
week in a savings’ bank, from the time he is 
twenty-one, instead of wasting it, will find him- 
self at the age of thirty with a capital of more 
than 607., and, moreover, through this saving, 
will so improve his habits and ability, his 
Power of intellectual exertion, as will enable 

best to meet the contingencies of the mo- 
ment and advance himself in society. 

Do not let it be supposed we would condemn 
the operative classes to eternal toil,—would 
teach them 

“To scorn delights, and live laborious days,”’ 


that we see the chief good in the mere 
Saving of money, Far from this; we would 











‘Wiive to shorten their hours of toil, to give 





them time for the enjoyment of reading and 
further means of improvement, and the oppor- 
tunity for healthful recreation. 

We have claimed, and ever will claim for an 
honest, industrious, and skilful workman, more 
consideration than he usually enjoys, and 
would do all in our power to help him forward 
in his progress. Real improvement, however, 
must be each man’s own work. There is no 
royal road to self-discipline and self-improve- 
ment; it must be achieved by your own indi- 
vidual efforts, and can be striven for whether 
at work for your daily bread or in leisure. 

Cultivate a love of reading and habits of 
reflection. ‘ Books,” said Channing, in a 
lecture to working men, “ books are the true 
levellers, giving to all who will faithfully use 
them the society and spiritual presence of the 
best and greatest of our race; so that an indi- 
vidual may be excluded from what is called 
good society, and yet not pine for want of 
intellectual companionship.” 

Once open the mind to receive suggestive 
impressions from without, and they are found 
in every quarter. “ You have heard,” remarks 
one who has worked his way from the bottom, 
“of blacksmiths who became mayors and 
magistrates of towns and cities, and men of 
great wealth and influence. What was the 
secret of their success? Why, they picked up 
nails and pins in the street, and carried them 
home in the pockets of their waistcoats. Now, 
you must pick up thoughts in the same way, 
and fill your mind with them; and they will 
grow into other thoughts almost while you are 
asleep.” The world is full of thoughts, and 
you will find them strewed everywhere in your 
path. 

It is not for enjoyments such as these that 
men stop away from work till “their money is 
all gone.” It is that they may have such 
enjoyments that we would earnestly impress 
upon them the importance of provident habits 
and the necessity for steady industry. 

We have been asked for information as to 
the projected Provident and Friendly Society 
for building and engineering Workmen, com- 
menced under such promising auspices. No- 
thing very satisfactory has yet been done, but 
the respectable names which compose the com- 
mittee are too deeply engaged to permit a sus- 
picion of their failure; and it would be a great 
wrong to these gentlemen to doubt for a 
moment that we shall ultimately witness some 
reasonable result from their labours. 


Messrs. Angell, Bunning, Cockerell, Hard- 
wick, Roberts, Tite, architects ; Messrs. Field, 
Rennie, and Walker, engineers; Messrs. 
Baker, Thos. Cubitt, W. Cubitt, Lee, Piper, 
and Sheriff Lawrence, builders, are the con- 
spicuous names responsible for the success of 
this laudable undertaking. 


Weare quite aware of the difficulties they have 
had, and must have, to encounter in working 
out their great object. The meeting of the 
25th of January, of builders, architects, engi- 
neers, and workmen, was followed by one of 
the latter only,—the result of which, great 
as the enthusiasm displayed at the meeting was, 
was untoward. The workmen declined the 
provident part of the scheme for their future 
security, but warmly urged the friendly, for 
their immediate security against sickness and 
accident, by proposing a sick-fund. This was 
absolutely declined by the committee, as an 
interpretation of their friendly proposition which 
they could not entertain. The establishment 
of a sick-fund, under the vigilance of a mutual 
benefit or friendly society, watched and ad- 
ministered by interested parties, under the 
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usual conditions of a zealous and constant 
superintendence, is subject to so much 
fraud of simulated illness that failure is of 
constant occurrence; but a society as pro- 
posed, so extensive as it would become, and 
conducted without these essential precau- 
tions, by a body of disinterested members, 
would be bankrupt in six months, and 
would, in effect, like a poor-rate, offer a 
temptation to fraud on an enormous scale, 
defeating the moral end of the proposed 
society. 

The sub-committee of operatives have offered 
no alternative to this desired sick fund; they 
deny the capability of workmen in general to ex- 
tend their means and views to future provision; 
and the society, faithful to their principle, 
“the encouragement of provident habits,” 
and “the aid of those who aid themselves,” 
are left to devise such means as will by degrees be 
entertained by the workmen, however gradual 
these degrees may be; for there can be no 
doubt that, however proverbially prodigal and 
improvident many of the English artificers 
may be, there are numbers who do honourably 
effect insurance and provision for their families 
and their old age; and certain it is, that they 
are often capable of doing so, asthe savings 
banks and insurance societies abundantly prove. 

We must have patience; habits of pro- 
vidence are the distinguishing characteristics 
of a high morality and improved civilization. 
The evidences of the effects of these and of the 


contrary are apparent in our commonest expe+ 


rience of the workmen under our daily notice: 
in the long run, sobriety, education, cleanli- 
ness, punctuality, soon make a foreman, then a 
small contractor, perhaps a large one, and at 
last a benefactor; while on the other hand, 
we too often see the gin palace, poverty, degra- 
dation, premature decay, the union workhouse, 
or the gaol. 








THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF 
BARBAROUS RACES. 


AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA.,* 


From the Indian Islands, where the bene- 
ficent labours of Sir James Brooke may be 
expected to create a higher degree of civiliza- 
tion, we turn to Australia. Like them, this 
vast sea-surrounded region consists, in its re- 
moter portions, of wild and little-known dis- 
tricts, peopled by strange and savage tribes of 
men ; but, unlike them, its wildernesses appear 
likely long to remain in their original barbarity. 
And for this reason, that, while in our vast in- 
sular dependency beyond the waters of the 
further East, we devote ourselves almost wholly 
to the nurture and cevelopment, the enrich- 
ment and protection of our own colonies, and our 
own colonists,—in the Indian Archipelago we 
have commenced a system which, by encourag- 
ing native industry, protecting the defenceless 
from pirates, and stimulating the desire for 
improvement, allows the island races to run in 
a course of prosperity parallel with that of their 
friends from the distant west. Consequently, 
in the practices of life, and the arts of industry, 
we witness a rapid improvement among them ; 
and if, in accordance with the maxim we have 
already laid down, that the social condition of 
a nation may, in a great degree, be judged by 
the style and quality of its domestic architec- 
ture, we view their progress from this point 
of view, the result of our inquiries among 
Sir James Brooke’s subjects in Sarawak must 
be indeed gratifying. But turn to Australia, 
and explore its little trodden wilds, among its 
ignorant and barbarous tribes: there our 
standard may most justly be applied, for as the 
natives are among the lowest in the scale of 
human progress, so their domestic buildi 
are among the most primitive, frail, and rude 
constructions on the face of the earth. 

Embracing, as the present sketch must do, 
the whole extent of two regions so immense, it 
is scarcely necessary to remark, that we must 


* See page 98, ante, 
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settle down at random on various spots of the 
surface of each, and illustrate our remarks by 
brief description. To attempt full details of 
the whole would swell this sketch to the dimen- 
sions of a volume. But our object will be 
gained by a rapid glance at some remarkable 
features of the subject. 

On the less known coast near, Cape Leveque, 
Captain Stokes observed dwellings as primitive 
as can be conceived, consisting of nothing 
more than a’ slight and rough roof of thatch, 
supported at the corners by four upright forked 
poles, between three and four feet high. Be- 
neath this the native sat on the naked earth, 
with none of Nature’s beauties shut out from 
his view ; but sufficiently ‘protected, according 
to his notions, from the rain, the sun; and the 
wind. Against this, indeed, little barrier was 
required. But even in Australia the habita- 
tions of man are seldom so rude as this. [ur- 
ther up towards Swan River, in the little outlying 
island of Bathurst, they are different from, and 
superior to, almost all other native dwellings in 
Australia. They resemble those singular 
erections which the mariner, as he navigates 
the stormy shores of the Terra del Fuego, may 
observe from the sea, appearing, in the distance, 
like the nests of huge birds built among 
precipitous places. Stout poles, from fourteen 
to sixteen feet in length, form the framework. 
These are planted in the ground, describing a 
circle, and brought together conically at the 
roof, A thick and close thatching of grass is 
woven between, and laid over the skeleton, and 
the whole, when completed, is substantial, 
warm, and wind and waterproof. In winter, 
fires are kindled in the interior ; and at certain 
seasons the huts are deserted by their tenants, 
who prefer to ramble among the green solitudes 
of their shores, sleeping on soft couches of 
nature’s own provision, and sheltered only by 
the leaves of some umbrageous tree. Indeed, 
many of the tribes of the naked savages make 
no attempt to erect for themselves habitations 
during any period of the year; but when the 
nights are cold, and the bitter winds compel 
them to seek warmth, they congregate in 
some spot where the sand is deep, and 
burying themselves in it, remain with their 
heads only aboveground. . The traveller who 
should suddenly surprise their slumbers 
would imagine that he saw the trophies of 
some battle, until the native, rolling round in 
his sandy place of rest, gave token of life. Yet 
this neglect of the comforts which render life 
pleasant to the civilized man, does not proceed 
from incapability, as in the few places where 
the'Australian and the white man have toiled 
in partnership, there exist, especially on the 
verdant banks of the Swan, neat, snug cot- 
tages, that would tempt any settler by their 
snug and picturesque appearance. These are 
the works of the aborigines. 

On Depuch Island, a vast pile of reddish- 
coloured rocks, some distance westward of 
the Swan river, are groups of huts, inhabited 
only at the turtle season, and composed merely 
of a frame of boughs and twigs, with a loose 
matting of twisted grass merely thrown over 
it. Yet the simple builders of these sim- 
ple habitations, little progress as they had 
made in useful industry, had made an advance 
in art which is rare among utterly savage 
races, and had covered the hard surface of the 
rocks with graven representations of birds, 
hearts, fishes, and scenes in life and nature 
which are eminently curious. Along the whole 
of these coasts, at some distance from the sea, 
the habitations are constructed for the most 
part of the branches of trees, bent at the top, 
and joined by a lashing of grass, and thatched 
with the same materials, or twigs and leaves. 
If we leave the outer rim of land that circles 
the unknown interior, and enter those tracts 
which have’ only once or twice been exposed to 
the traveller’s eye, we shall discover specimens 
of domestic architecture equally curious and 
primitive, and equally illustrating the debased 
condition of the native race. 
_ Deep in the level wilderness of the northern 
interior may be seen villages of irregular con- 
struction,—very primitive, but evidencing con- 
siderable care for comfort, and- knowledge of 
the means by which it may be obtained. They 
were made of strong boughs, fixed in the 

ound so as to form a circle, meeting above 
im a common centre, and covered with a dense 
thatch of grass and leaves, as usual. Plas- 
tered over this, however, is a compact and 





thick coating of-a peculiar clay, which hardens 
in the sun, and is equally impervious to heat 
and rain. The habitations are from eight to 
ten feet in diameter, and about four feet and a 
half high, with openings not larger than to 
allow a man to creep in, in the posture of an 
animal. The various circumstances deserve 
remark. All these huts face the north-west, 
and each dwelling has by its side another of 
similar construction, but smaller size,—whe- 
ther used for children or for storing provisions 
is not known. Probably they were employed 
for the latter purpose; but as the villages are 
only occupied during the rainy season, and 
were deserted when the only traveller that has 
visited these regions saw them, the truth could 
not then be ascertained. 

In some parts it would seem that the huts 
are built every year, and deserted after one 
season’s occupation, as the old ones are seen 
scattered over the district’ near those which 
have been more recently erected. The sight of 
an abandoned dwelling, whether the palace of 
a king or the hut of a savage, is full of sug- 
gestions. Perhaps the one is no more a relic 
of barbarism than the other. - With civilized 
nations all is progress; one generation is 
ashamed to inhabit the structures erected by 
the last, and casts aside as useless the monu- 
ments of folly and superstitious ignorance. 
With barbarians it is different, and age after 
age they build the same houses, as they wor- 
ship at the same altars, and put faith in the 
same powers, earthly or supernatural. Alto- 
gether, the dwellings of the aboriginal tribes of 
Australia are, in most instances, somewhat 
solidly constructed, and well adapted to secure 
their inmates that animal comfort which is so 
much loved by the savage. Where there are 
villages the huts are built in regular order, the 
back of one being at the back of the other, 
with the little huts running through in paral- 
lel lines. The whole appearance is curious and 
somewhat picturesque, although the same is 
wanting in those features which lend a charm 
to every oriental village. 

From this brief glance at the domestic archi- 
tecture of Australia, it will be at once perceived 
that the social condition of these tribes is far 
below that of the Indian islanders. They are 
far behind the Malays and‘ the Dyaks; but 
every year will leave them further in the rear. 

Transporting ourselves over to the banks of 
the Niger in Africa, whence we propose to 
extend our view over various parts of the con- 
tinent, we find the dwelling-houses more vari- 
ous in their sizes, shape, and construction, 
while they are equally curious and primitive. 

The first considerable village which meets 
the traveller’s eye as he navigates the river 
towards its source, is Akassa, containing about 
200 inhabitants. The huts are quadrangular, 
small and neat buildings, built of bamboo and 
roofed with palm leaves. They are usually 
divided into two compartments, with an en- 
trance from one into the other. In one corner 
is placed a platform of flat boards, elevated on 
four large stones. During the rainy season 
fires are constantly kept burning on the floor 
in the centre. As we proceed further, the 
appearance of the hamlets varies much, now 
displaying one grade of civilization, now 
another, but differing among all the tribes. 
We see, next to Akasis, Nadi, which is sup- 
posed to be erected on an artificial bank of 
earth. The houses are shaped like English 
cottages, built of clay, and covered with a warm 
and heavy thatch,—the whole appearing in the 
distance like a number of haystacks on the 
shore of a river. Some of the houses enclose 
a small court, somewhat in the eastern fashion. 
Others are of a quadrangular form, and di- 
vided into two, placed at right angles, well 
built of mud, and roofed with a compact mat- 
ting of dried palm-leaves, and a species of 
reed, that flourishes in the marshes on the 
river hank. - The floor is raised 18 inches from 
the ground, and the solitary square aperture in 
the wall serves as door, window, and chimney. 
The roof descends in broad dipping eaves, 
which are supported by wooden pillars, cu- 
riously streaked with ‘red and yellow colours, 
as the rest of the exterior is. Persons of con- 
sequence possess larger houses, with more 
numerous chambers. 

These species of dwellings continue until th 
commencement of a certain district, when they 
change at once the flat, or sloping roof, for 
those of a pointed shape, while the hutg gre 
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circular, and arranged in picturesque TOws, at 
some distance from the water. ey have 
oval apertures, and are dark and close. The 
verandah formed by the eaves is the principal 
place of enjoyment for the natives, who sit on 
finely wrought mats, the produce of that in. 
dustry which is remarkable among  thege 
African tribes. The city of Iddah containg 
2,000 huts, with a population of 9,000. 

A general view of the domestic architecture 
in this—one of the most curious districts of 
Africa, shows that little else is sought for by 
the savage save shelter from the sun and rain, 
In the lower region the houses are invariab] 
oblong, with gable ends, built of stakes, filled 
in with mud and thatched, generally occupying 
two, and sometimes three sides of-a court, the 
other being inclosed—as we are told in the 
narrative of the last expedition—by a palisade 
with a gate, overhung by the graceful banana 
or cocoa tree. ‘ Some of these are neat,” 
say Messrs. Allen and Thompson, “ but they 
are generally small and huddled together,:as 
if ground-rent were high.”- Above the Delta, 
and beginning at the boundary of a particular 
district, the huts are all circular and very 
small; but the owner is never’ stinted’ for 
room, as, instead of having: one. house with 
many chambers, he has many chambers, each 
forming a separate house. A circular wall is 
raised of clay, and the roof, constructed sepa- 
rately of the stout, light, and tapering ribs of 
the palm branch, with the thatch neatly woven, 
like a fringe, with grass wound about it from 
the bottom to the top, is then placed over the 
erection. Some have flat ceilings of the ribs 
of palm branches placed across, but most are 
open to the'top of the high and conical roof, 
The floor is of mud, but sometimes hardened 
with broken pieces of earthenware. The clay 
for the walls is formed into roundish lumps, 
which are joined by being wetted and laid to- 
gether. Sometimes they are cvloured with 
indigo, and the part round the door is stamped 
in various patterns,—as circles, leaves, and 
crocodiles. The fastening is a bolt or rude 
padlock, but among these barbarians this is 
seldom required, partly because there is little 
to steal, but partly also because the people are 
honest, and respect the little . property, that 
belongs to their simple commonwealth.’ 


In some districts the houses are formed of — 


mere slopes of thatch, one laid against another, 
with the ends closed by planks, the whole sup- 
ported by two or three forked poles in the 
centre. In Buddu, a town of the Mallam tribe, 
it is the custom to place an inverted pot, 2 feet 
deep, and made of black and polished ware, as 
the point of the circular conical roof, as a pre- 
caution, they say, against lightning. The 
Edeeyah savage, like his contemporary of Aus- 
tralia, is content with a coarse covering of 
thatch, supported on four pillars, and open to 
all the winds of heaven. Sheltered. by this 
roof, and with a pillow consisting of a block of 
wood resting on two crossed sticks, the 
man is happy. “The advantage of this sit- 
gular pillow,” say the authors already quoted, 
“is that a loving couple can each put the ari 
round the other’s neck by passing it under the 
sticks, as was shown us by two young girls. 
Even among this tribe, however, people of rank 
and title, as being more dainty and more 
valuable than common unepitheted humanity, 
have walls to their huts, and roofs of wattl 
palm leaves. i 

On Pirate Island, in the Bay of Amboises, 
the houses are similar to those along the lower 
course of the Niger, except that the clay side 
walls are strengthened by wooden uprights 
planted in the ground and piercing the roof. 

In the great Saharan desert, the house of 
African is his tent. In Ethiopia, and beyoo 
the countries watered by the Nile, with 
regions fertilized by the White River, % 
African inhabits small_round huts of clay, 
conical thatched roofs, with various other forms 
which, as we have already trenched largely 0 
our space, it must be enough to mention in 
barest detail. i 

Although, as. we have said, in the wasl® 
solitudes of the Sahara we find the roving 
tribes bearing about with them their canvass 
tenements, that shelter them in their by 
night, and trouble them little in their mare 
by day, yet at intervals, in the desert regia” 
are towns of considerable extent. 0 
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fantastically elaborate. The walls are in gene- 
ral surmounted by a mud plaster-work, and 
the tops and terraces of the habitations are 
surmounted with the same style of material, 
minutely described by Richardson: in the 
curious account of his travels. These decora- 
tions are various and very irregular. 

The cupboards cut in the walls are triangu- 
lar or square. All the doors and beams are 
manufactured from the wood of the date- 
palms, and are usually of the same shape as 
ours, but the entrances are sometimes so low 
that the inmate is compelled to stoop to enter. 
This is inconvenient to the dwellers, who carry 
spears of great length in their hands, not 
merely as weapons, but also as we use walking- 
sticks, Locks and keys of most ingenious 
construction are employed here, as also in the 
houses of the towns on the coast of Barbary. 
The key is of wood, 6 or 8 inches long, by 
2inches broad, and covered at one end with 
small pegs. The lock is fitted to these with 


holes, and on the arrangement and fitting of 


these contrivances the security and secrecy of 
the locks depend: it requires a practised hand 
toopen the door thus secured. 

_ Instead of carpets or mats, the floors are 
covered with sand, clean or dirty, as the 
Owner may be so. 

Indeed, among the African races, there is 
almost every variety of domestic architecture. 
Some of the tribes dwell in habitations equal 
tothose of the Malays; some inhabit hovels 
inferior to the lowest class of Indian savages ; 
some, indeed, fall beneath the scale of the Irish 

-trotters, which is. saying a great deal. In 

our next sketch we shall touch, in conclusion, 
on the races of South America, California, the 
acific isles, and Siberia. Confined within 
mits so narrow, our details must be imper- 
fect ; but if the reader feel an interest in the 
subject, there are ample sources from which he 
may derive information. 








Maxine Free witu Gas Pipes WITHOUT 
LEAVE.—At the Thames Police Court, the 
Proprietor of the King’s Arms Tavern, Mile- 

road, was charged last week with the 
terious offence of illegally connecting a pipe 

the Commercial Gas Company’s pipes, 
Using their gas without meter, on seventy- 
Occasions, thus subjecting himself to 
; amounting to nearly 1607. The 
cure of connecting the pipes was admitted, 
end the matter compromised by a check 
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MONUMENTAL SLABS AND CROSSES. 

We have already given some illustrations 
of monumental slabs and crosses, and are now 
enabled to present a few more from Mr. 
Cutts’s Manual, published under the sanction 
of the Archeological Institute.* An amazing 
variety of pleasing designs were made from the 
simple cross, or from the cross and circle in 
combination. 

Fig. 1 is from Elford, Staffordshire. As re- 
marked by Mr. Cutts, we frequently find the 
“St. Andrew’s Cross” thus united with the 
** Christ’s Cross,” but it is difficult to assign 
the reason. Date, 13th century. 

Fig. 2, from Sulby Abbey, is an interesting 
stone to an abbot or abbess. The triple 
trefoils probably symbolize the Holy Trinity : 
it is not unusual to find flowers springing 
from the Calvary. Date, 13th century. 

Fig. 3 is from Bredon, Worcestershire. 

Fig. 4 is also from Bredon, and is a fine ex- 
ample of a class. We have also here an 
example of an ornamented coffin. 14th century. 





Premiums IN APPRENTICESHIP. — The 


Lord Chancellor has just decided in a case | 


where the master died and the offer of his 
executors to transfer an apprentice to a suc- 


cessor was refused, that as the premium was | 
paid to the master for services to be rendered | 
by him, when the anticipated condition failed | 


by accident, or by the act of God, the party 
paying was entitled to have a fair proportion 
restored to him as an equitable debt. 





* J. H. Parker, Oxford and London. 


: Reviewed some 
time since. 


A REPLY TO MR. PUGIN. 

Ir I ask for a short space in your columns 
to-day, to make a few remarks in reply to Mr. 
Pugin’s letter in your last number, it is not 
with the smallest idea that I can convince him 





_ that he is wrong and [ right; for even sup- 
| posing I had every conceivable advantage over 
_him, agreement is impossible while we are 
talking of two totally different things. Still 
the architectural question appears to me so 
interesting, that I would like another oppor- 
tunity of trying to put it in a clearer light. 
Throughout his letter Mr. Pugin, asa Roman 
Catholic, is speaking of Roman Catholic places 
of worship; I, as a Protestant, was speaking of 
those suited to the services of the community 
to which I belong. There is a difference be- 
tween the forms of the two churches, and there- 
fore the edifices that suit the one cannot suit 
the other. I, of course, express no opinion as 
to whether the Roman Catholics are right or 
wrong as to the edifices they may choose to 
erect for their own purposes. As Protestants, 
we solemnly abjured some centuries ago certain 
forms and ceremonies, which had been added 
to the primitive religious forms during the 
| Middle Ages, and adopted a form of worship 
_in which we have persevered to the present day. 
Accorditig to it the prayers are read in the 
| vernacular, the congregation are expected to 
follow, and frequently repeat after the clergy- 
man what he reads, and the sermon is an im- 
portant and essential part of our service. 
With the Catholics nothing of this is essen- 

tial. It is not necessary they should hear the 





words of the minister, but only should see 
what is passing, and hear the and the 
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music; under these circumstances they can 
accommodate thousands with.ease on the floor 
of a church of almost any form, while we are 
debarred from meeting together to a greater 
extent than 1,000 or 1,200, unless we adopt 
galleries or some other form of edifice. 

These premises being granted, we come at 
once to the architectural question. Can an 
edifice be erected, adapted to the Protestant 
forms of worship, which shall accommodate a 
greater number, and be at the same time a 
dignified and solemn temple, worthy of the 
purpose to which it is dedicated? 

r. Pugin of course will answer, There is 
but one form, that of the medizval church ; 
all the rest mtist be wrong. My belief is, that 
it is just as easy to erect a beautiful and solemn 
Protestant church, as it is to erect a Roman 
Catholic one. What men did once they may 
do again. The medieval church was the in- 
vention of rude men, under very unfavourable 
circumstances. ‘Their descendants may surely 
do as well under far more kindly influences ; 
or, to take a wider view of the matter, there 
is no nation in the earth, from the earliest 
dawn of Egyptian civilization to the present 
time, or from the farthest east to the most 
distant west, who have not been able to devise 
and erect appropriate, beautiful, and solemn 
places of worship for themselves, and there 
can be no argument @ priori why we should 
not do the saine thing. It is true we have not 
hitherto done so, because in the last century 
we were careless of architectural ornament in 
churches, as we were in our houses and 
civic edifices; and now that we have turned 
our attention to the subject, instead of follow- 
ing the process which enabled our forefathers 
and all other nations of the world to erect such 
beautiful and appropriate temples for their 
worship, we have listened to the false teachin 
of those who have set up a servile doctrine o 
copying, in opposition to an honest and pur- 
poselike endeavour to do the best our intellects 
would admit of to express the religious feel- 
ings with which the nation is instinct atid as 
much in earnest as any natives of the earth. 

Except size, there is no one element of beauty 
at the command of the Roman Catholic artist 
which is not also available forthe Protestant. He 
may build his church of previous marbles, enrich 
every detail, cover every part with sculpture 
and ornament, lavish evéry resource of art in 
every part, and as easily spend 100,000/. or a 
million upon it as a few thousands. In one 
point only is he trammelled. The superficial 
measure of the part appropriated to the service 
must not exceed 7,000 or 8,000 feet. Size, 
however, is the vulgarest of all the elements 
of beauty; and this is amply sufficient, when 
well employed, for all the purposes of art. 

One of Mr. Pugin’s favourite sneers, which 
he has repeated ever since he wrote on this 
subject, is the easy convertibility of Protestant 
churches to coach-houses, &c. He knows, of 
course, that there is no edifice, however noble, 
that may not be converted to other uses, how- 
ever base. But what are the facts of the case? 
There is scarcely a town in Catholic France 
where splendid Pointed edifices have not, 
within the limits of the present generation, 
been desecrated, and applied to the most ig- 
noble purposes. In Protestant England I 
know of no single instance of such barbarity. 
On the contrary, we have been the most reli- 
gious preservers of medizval edifices, and were 
the first to appreciate and admire their beau- 
ties ; unfortunately, also, the first to copy their 
forms. If I could condescend to it, does Mr. 
Pugin fancy I could not sneer as sarcastically 
at his productions as he does at ours? 

In this letter, as elsewhere, Mr. Pugin 
strongly insists on the truthfulness of his 
architecture. . That he is the most truthful of 
copyists I fully admit; but, according to my 
definition, truth in art consists in represent- 
ing faithfully the wants and feelings of the 
people who use it, and of the age which gave 
truth to it. 

No one sees more clearly, and has exposed 
more powerfully, the absurdity of Gothic cas- 
tles and villas, and such like edifices, than 
Mr. Pugin; and it seems strange that he 
should not be able-‘to perceive that in a reli- 
gious, as well as in a social point of view, the 
—_— or citizen of the nineteenth century 

iffers from those of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth as essentially as the baron and serf of 
those days do from their descendants at pre- 





sent. Neither the lord mayor’s man in armour, 
nor the gentlemen who figured in the Eglinton 
tournament were medieval knights, though 
looking so like them. Nor are Mr. Pugin’s 
churches medieval, though so truthfully dis- 
guised. The spirit is entirely changed in both 
cases, and the bodily resemblance is a mere 
mockery and untruth which nothing can get 
over or conceal. It does not represent either 
the feelings of the age or of the people, and 
only amuses a few amateurs of medizval an- 
tiquities, who in every other feeling or relation 
of life show how little sympathy they have 
with such masquetadings. 

With these opinions I cannot feel the bitter- 
ness of the reproach which was to annihilate 
by telling me I have no sympathy with the 
symbolism of modern medieval churches. 
When I entered St. George’s, Southwark, the 
other day, the roof, so far from representing 
heaven to my mind, was symbolical only of 
bad carpentry. A few gilt stars on a blue 
ground of painted deal, and two or three badly- 
carved wooden angels nailed to the end of the 
beams, representing heaven and its hosts, 
might be tolerated, though with pity, in the 
dark ages, and respected in New Zealand or 
the Sandwich Islands, but in the nineteenth 
century such carpentry sublimity appears to 
me but a sorry substitute for a purer and 
elevated conception of God and his works; 
and I am not ashamed to confess, that in this, 
Mr. Pugin’s ideas and mine are wide apart as 
the poles, and I trust they may never approxi- 
mate nearer to one another, from my side at 
least. JAMES FERGUSSON. 











ARRANGEMENTS TO PREVENT EXPLO- 
SIONS IN POWDER MILLS. 


At the coroner’s inquest upon the unfor- 
tunate victims of the recent explosion at 
Hounslow, one of the witnesses (a practical 
man engaged upon the works), in his evidence 
stated, that in the house where the first ex- 
plosion occurred, it was necessary to roll the 
casks of powder over the floor, which was 
always unavoidably strewn with loose powder ; 
and further, that this was a thost dangerous 
operation, and the probable cause of the acci- 
dent. Now, of the danger there can be no 
doubt, but I think by the adoption of either 
of the two following methods this danger may 
be (in a great measure) removed. 

The first is to provide a portable tram-way, 
made of elm or other fitting wood, and the 
parts of which should be fastened together with 
copper screws, and well-covered with leather, 
particularly the rails, which should be of a 
sufficient height to keep the barrel quite in- 
dependent of contact except where touching 
the rails: upon these rails the barrel would 
roll evenly, violent concussions would be 
avoided, all contact with loose powder upon 
the floor removed, and even should pow- 
der be strewn accidentally upon the rails, the 
surface of contact in the barrel being so mate- 
rially reduced, the chances, or rather proba- 
bilities, of an accident must also be reduced in 
the same proportion. This tramway may be 
made in any convenient lengths, and laid down 
in a few minutes. When not in use it should 
be taken up, and kept in a place as free as 
possible from grit or dust of any description ; 
thus it would be kept clean, and the leather 
preserved from the action of the saltpetre. 


The other suggestion is,—could not a trap 
be left in the roof, and outside the house any 
simple machinery constructed, the running 
gear of which should be of leather or twisted 
gut, and the barrels be lowered thus through the 
roof; and, to avoid concussion when alighting 
inside the house, a leathern cushion (stuffed 
with leathern fibre, or any other uninflammable 
material), should be provided. This latter 
suggestion is Ye to several objections, but the 
principal one I think is the breaking of the 
gear, and the consequent falling of the barrel. 


BEowvuLF. 





Proposep New Park ror FINSBURY.— 
A committee has been formed to carry out this 


project. An area of 300 acres of vacant 
ground, costing about 150,000/., has been 
pointed out by Mr, Lloyd, the projector, as an 
eligible site. 








THE TONE OF ARCHITECTURAL 
WRITERS. 

I am a lover of architecture, and have 
a diligent reader of works relating to art, and 
especially to architecture. My object in seekj 
instruction in books has been to endeavour tg 
discover the principles upon which architecture 
is said to be based—I mean the Scientific 
principles, stich as those which in chemical and 
physical science serve to unite scientific men 
into a vast and hatmonious community ; pre. 
senting, as they do, a grand domain of neutral 
pe upon which no quarrels are permitted, 
upon which all disputes are settled, and jj 
points of disagreement anjuated, This neutral 
ground has been won for science by such 
men as Galileo, Newton, Davy, and a galaxy 
of similar splendid lights which have adorned 
our intellectual firmament, ancient and modern, 

But in art, especially in architecture, there 
is no such neutral ground whereon artists ma 
meet as brothers and friends, to test the merits 
of their respective works, and settle points of 
difference by reference to principles. And yet 
art bas had its Galileos énd its Newtons, whose 
works remain to instruct and benefit mankind; 
although the principles upon which they are 
constructed seem never to have been properly 
reduced to writing. 

When a scientific man of ordinary ability 
sits down to write a treatise on chemical or 
physical science, he can scarcely fail to instruct 
his readers, and win the assent of scientific 
men themselves, provided he take oply com- 
mon industry and good sense as his guide: 
that is, if he catefully peruse the larger treatises 
and memoirs which have been written on the 
subject of his book, he is most likely to pro- 
duce a true, if not a new work. 

But in the fine arts, a man of extraordinary 
talent, attempting to write a treatise on any 
department, especially architecture, seems to 
be thrown almost entirely on his own resources; 
he has to navigate a ship without compass or 
rudder ; he is at the mercy of the winds and 
waves of his own imagination, and hence can 
scarcely fail to be wrecked. 

Surely this would not be so if writers en- 
tered upon their undertakings with the single 
purpose of discovering truth; if they wer 
actuated by a real love of scientific principles, 
the would work harmoniously together, and 
endeavour to establish for art and its professors 
that neutral ground whereon all might meet in 
harmony. 

Sad, indeed, is the task, to him who is im- 
pressed with a feeling of love and admiration 
for the pure, the beautiful, and the true in 
nature and in art, to wade through the treatises 
which from time to time appear on the different 
departments of art. Sad er still is it to hear 
the tone in which architects and artists speak 
of each other. In their books they write such 
words as “ trash,” “ rubbish,” “ nonsense,” 
and “ folly ;” in their speech they apply such 
terms to each other as “ dolt,” “ ass,” “ igno- 
ramus,” and “ bungler.” ; 

Mr. Garbett, in his “ Principles of Design in 
Architecture,” has not avoided this error. The 
author is evidently in earnest, and some of his 
reasoning is both new and true. But I must 
strongly protest against the tone of the book; 
it is alike injurious to the author and to the 
art whose principles he seeks to expound. Men 
who would otherwise gladly listen to him will 
be offended by his tone; they cannot co-operate 
with such a teacher in raising the dignity 
art, and working towards that desirable end— 
the harmony of brother-professors in one 
common pursuit. Sure I am that art contains 
within itself the broad truths of science, and 
equally sure I am that their broad truths | 
never be solved until artists become—like scien- 
tific men—anxious only for the discovery 
er he speaks of a ‘ perty 

n page 10;.he s s of a “‘ great pro 
heneliing none but its owner,” just as if that 
were possible. Page 11, he speaks of “® 
people living surrounded and immersed it 
objects of bad taste, or in objects of 00 
taste,—a people whose works are ali ullp 
tarian, and one whose works are all artistic. 
Of this it may be remarked that the one 
condition is about as impossible as the other; 
for in the palmiest days of Greece the, peopl 
lived in rude huts, and the Grecian of 
not the comforts and ‘conveniences of one 





our ae on wives. “Page 28, Londoners sf 
spoken of as being “ utterly deadened to this 
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gt (architecture), and rendered incapable of 
ever understanding it, by the atrocious misap- 
ications of its forms perpetually before their 
» And yet it is stated, page 32, that 
whoever wanders among the hundred columns 
of the great hall of the temple of Karnac, or 
rebuilds in his mind’s-eye the temple of the 
Athenian goddess, or climbs to the edge of the 
Colosseum, or enters Amiens Cathedral, or 
walks round the exterior of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, “ whoever views any One of these works 
of architecture, and finds no poetry in it, must 
be incapable of discovering it in anything else 
in nature or in art.” This is a specimen of 
the author’s hasty and fallacious reasoning. 
What! are all Londoners, who are utterly 
deadened to this art,” and “ rendered itica- 
ble of ever understanding it,” also to be 
incapable of discovering poet, in anything 
else in nature or in art?” onstrous con- 
clusion. It is an insult to eommon sense to 
write such hollow fallacy. 

Another fallacy, p. 29, is, that the unedu- 
cated mind, the rustic, or the child, “ unused 
to cities, uncorrupted by the sight of abused 
architecture,” will “ immediately feel in true art 
all its intended effects ;—shall be awed by the 
sublime majesty of the Doric, or raised by the 
heavenward aspiration of the Gothic temple ; 
evoked by the mild repose of Palladio, and 
enlivened by the playful fancy of Scamozzi; 
sobered by the severe purity of the Greeks, 
and relaxed by the picturesque riot of Van- 
brugh,” and so on. All these effects, it is 
asserted, will be produced on the uneducated 
mind, on the mind of the rustic, or the child, 
Now, if art be anything, if genius be any- 
thing, we may be quite sure that they do not 
thus display themselves all at once, There 
never was a truer statement than that made by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. His first visit to Rome 
produced a feeling of disappointment; Michaels 
angelo disappointed him; the grand and the 
beautiful works of genius did not at once 
appeal to his mind; weeks and weeks of study 
were necessary; admiration followed appre- 
ciation, and, by slow degrees, he became fully 
impressed with those feelings which, Mr, Gar- 
bett would say, ought to be roused at once in 
the mind of the child and the rustic. It is 
true Mr. Garbett is speaking of architecture, I 
am speaking of painting and sculpture. But 
this pe not alter the case, for there is this 
property common to the works of genius, of 
whatever class, or of whatever clime, they 
require the study of an educated and thought 
ful mind for their appreciation. The works of 
agreat poet, of a great musician, of a great 
artist, do not appeal all at once to any mind, 
They must be studied, to be appreciated, and I 
would remind Mr. Garbett of his own golden 
rule, that there is no substitute for thought, 


AN AMATEUR, 
—e 


THE CINQUE CENTO STYLE OF ORNA- 
MENTAL ART, 


On Friday the 15th inst., Mr. Ralph Wornum 
continued his lecturesat the Government School 


Oe aes Somerset House, on “ Ornamental 


The cinque-cento, or mille cinque-cento, said 








the lecturer, is the t sixteenth century 
developement of the Renaissance in Italy, and 
this in contradistinction to the quattro-een 


or what had hitherto been done in the way 
art proeraliy, the cinque-cento being the 
finished result of the quattro-cento oF 
naissance in its general character, The term 
can be oped only te the ornament of the 
school of Raphael, which was a revival and 
apparently an improvement of the ancient 
Roman ornamental art. It is astonishing how 
close yet discriminative a copy the cinque- 
cento is of the Roman, as displayed by the 
Rreat excavations of the sixteenth nites in 
and about Rome, For this the Renaissance, in 
all i upieal features, and the Saracenic, were 
— » a8 not found in these ancient ex- 
The is derived chiefly from 
ea panting and especially fees the 
te eape of the underground chambers of 
e baths of Titus, su to have formed 
oh of the celebrated golden house of Nero. 
; ere were many remains of ancient sculpture, 


monumental columns, there are abundant ex- 
amples of the acanthus scroll, and the so-called 
arabesques, to impress themselves on the atten- 
tion of the modern decorator. 
The most magnificent monument of the 
cinque-cento is St. Peter’s and the Vatican 
Palace at Rome, though the buildings them- 
selves are comprised in the general term Re- 
naissance ; for, as regards architecture, cinque- 
cento and renaissance are very nearly identical 
terms, only the former is purer or more per- 
fect in its classical imitations and ornaments. 
But of decorations, the sixteenth century was 
the great period, and the Papal Palace on the 
Vatican was embellished by Julius II. and 
Leo X, in a style of gorgeous splendour wholly 
unparalleled up to that time in Italy, and far 
surpassing, except in the outlay of precious 
metals, even anything that we know of Byzan- 
tine or Saracenic art. The architects contri- 
buted greatly to this splendour. The great 
masters were Bramante, Peruzzi, Sangallo, 
Raphael, Giulio Romano, and Michelangelo,— 
the three last also constituting the great tri- 
umvirate of pictorial and decorative art. But 
the last and greatest artists of the quattro- 
cento,—Pietro Perugino (the master of Ra- 
phael), Francia (the goldsmith of Bologna), 
ernardino Luini, and Pinturiechio, were 
admirable decorators, and contributed doubt- 
less little less than the other artists named to 
the great advancement of Italian art in the 
sixteenth century. Leonardo da Vinci, the 
all-accomplished, though an older man than 
most of these, must be accounted among the 
more modern in style; he decidedly belongs 
to the cinque-centisti, 

When Michelangelo was about to commence 
the “ Last Judgment,” on the altar wall of the 
Sistine Chapel, for Pope Clement VIII., a 
dispute arose as to the manner in which it was 
to be painted,-whether in oil or fresco,—for 
Titian and other Venetian and Lombard 
painters had caused the former to make vast 
strides in the opinions of men. The question, 
indeed, was started by a Venetian, Sebastiano 
del Piombo, that is, keeper of the leaden seal 
with which the Papal bulle were stamped. 
Michelangelo, however, like Alexander with 
the Gordian knot, cut the matter of dispute 
short by telling the Pope that the work must 
be executed in fresco, because oil painting was 
only fit for lazy persons, like Sebastiano del 
Piombo. The question, nevertheless, as you 
are aware, has been in raised recently in 
this country, and valle, sid again decided in 
favour of fresco, but this time with a little 
more consideration than heretofore. The 
question is an interesting one in a historical 
point of view, and one of practical importance 
also to the artist. 

Raphael tried oil painting in the decoration 
of the Stanze of the Vatican, in the Sala di 
Constantino,—but seemingly gave it up after 
he had painted only two figures. Giulio 
Romano finished the apartment in fresco 
after Raphael’s death, and probably by his 
desire. Michelangelo, I believe, continued the 
lecturer, never tried oil painting at all: the 
Holy Family, in the Florentine Gallery, some 
time supposed to be in oil, is in distemper. 
Leonardo da Vinei, unlike Michelangelo, pre- 
ferred decoration in oil to every other method, 
and from the ual prevalence of oil painting 
subsequently for several ages, it would appear 
that this has been the general preference. The 
two figures by Raphael, alluded to, are still 
perfect, after 330 while the frescoes have 
much s ‘ walls, however, are neces- 
sary for both, The Vatican decorations are in 
tempera as well as fresco, however, 
executed his easel pictures in oil, Oil pictures 
were commonly painted on wood. 
_ After some more special | 


great masters, 
more particularly of the features of the cinque- 


eento style of ornament, illustrating his re- 
marks by various examples, 

The general balance, he observed, in the 
place of absolute symmetry, is a characteristic 
feature of the arabesque of the cinque-cento, 
and is one of the peculiarities which distinguish 
it from the ordinary quattro-cento, or Renais- 
sance arabesques, though the symmetrical 
arabesques constantly occur in the cinque- 
cento also. 


forms, the chief parts in all these decorations 

being played by the three secondary colours— 

orange, green, and purple. Its great leading 

form, the acanthus scroll, or the foliated spiral, 

is a perfect iris, sometimes, with its beautiful 

varieties of tints. The cinque-cento gives us 

an immense choice.’ It combines in its ele- 

ments every feature of classical art in its com- 

pletest form, with the unlimited choice of 
natural and conventional imitations from the 
entire animal and vegetable kingdoms. A 
striking and peculiar feature also of this 
style is its beautiful variations of standard 
ancient ornaments, as the anthemion par- 
ticularly. Another is the guilloche or speira ; 
likewise the fret; and the acanthus scroll is 
another great feature of elaboration, Curved 
lines especially seem to belong to the style, 
the spiral and the vertical being the favourites ; 
the scroll is a spiral, and the guilloche is fre- 
quently an intersection or interlacing of two 
vertical curves ; but a simple vertical, or screw, 
is acommon moulding in cinque-cento deco- 
ration. And just as you clothe the scroll, or 
substitute a plant for a line in the ‘spiral, so 
ou may clothe or substitute a plant for the 
ine im the vertical, and this will give you 
many beautiful arrangements, as there is great 
scope for the play of light and shade, and 
accordingly, also, for colour. 

It is in sculpture that we must look for the 
purest examples of this culminating style in 
ornamental art, as regards the mere elaboration 
of form. Some fragments of a monument by 
Agostino Busti, a Milanese artist, were ex- 
hibited in illustration, as not only beautiful 
specimens of ornamental sculpture, but ad- 
mirable examples of the purest cinque-cento : 
in the greaves and shield we have an exclusive 
treatment of the acanthus scroll ; in the pilaster 
and sword head we have the arabesque scrolls, 
with fanciful animal devices, but treated with 
the utmost propriety and taste. They are 
analagous to the Giulio Romano scrolls, and 
exemplify the essence of the cinque-cento— 
that is, in variety and play of lines and colours 
in the spirit of the antique. 








THE BRICK DUTIES. 
STOCK IN HAND. 

On Monday last the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said, that when he saw the deputation 
on the subject of the brick duties on Thursday 
last week, some of them said it would not be 
reasonable to expect any great amount of 
drawback; and it was suggested that he 
should give time to the first of June, 
in order to enable parties to dispose of 
their stocks, and then to give them a draw- 
back on what remained. There was a proba- 
bility, they contended, that by that time they 
om be able to dispose of half their stock, 
and it was only just, they said, that he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) should pay them 
half a drawback. He, however, had come to the 
conclusion that an extension of time was most 
undesirable, because not only would the manu- 
facturers of bricks be kept in suspense, but 
bricklayers, carpenters, joiners, glaziers, and a 
variety of other trades be thrown out of employ- 
ment, probably, and a great injury, therefore, 
inflicted on them. He thought, therefore, that 
whatever he intended to do should be done at 
once, and so he proposed to allow a drawback 
of 50 per cent, on stock in hand; and he pro- 
posed that with respect to all bricks to be 
made heneeforward the repeal of the duty 
should be immediate. With respect to parties 
who had entered into contracts for the supply 
of bricks at duty-paid price just before the 
announcement ‘of the repeal of the duty, he 
would propose such a drawback as he thought 
would meet the justice of the case. Clauses to 
that effect have accordingly been introduced 
into the Bill. 





Argvists’ Benevocent Funp.—The anni- 
versary dinner of this excellent institution was 
held on 23rd inst., at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 





Mr. B. Baring Wall, M.P., in the chair, when 
hres eee addressed the ‘man, 
Sir W. C.] R.A., Mr. | .R.S., 
Mr. B. B. Cabbell, M. ; 


Uwins, R.A., Mr. coon and other 
This fund has already done good, and deserves 
to be well supported. At the close of the 








powever, quite familiar to the early decorators. 
and on the triumphal arches and 


Another t feature of the cinque-cento is 
the admirable play of colour in its various 


evening subscriptions and donations were an- 
nounced amounting nearly to 400/. 
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NEW BANK, NORTHAMPTON. 


Mr. E. F. LAW, ArcuirxEct. 
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NEW BANK, NORTHAMPTON. 

Our engraving represents the entrance- 
front of the new bank now erecting in North- 
ampton, adjoining the new Corn Exchange, 
ynder the direction of Mr. E, F. Law, archi- 


t. 
The entablature to Venetian window is sup- 

rted by pillars and ante. The second story 
windows have columns of the Composite order, 
with pedestals resting partly on the front, 
which recedes 6 inches at the string course, 
and in, Soe trusses formed in the string 
course. e next windows have pilasters and 
architraves, with consoles and heads. ‘The 
upper cornice has lions’ heads on the corona, 
and modillions and dentils below, with an 
enriched frieze. 

The plinth is of Derbyshire stone: all the 
other parts are of Bath stone. The building 
js fast progressing, and is to be completed by 
August. ‘The amount of the contract is about 
1,9007. The large Venetian window lights the 
bank. 





MODE OF DOING BRICKWORK IN THE 
. METROPOLIS. 


I] BELIEVE one object of your journal is to 
examine and criticise the general practice of 
the building trade,—to point out the excellencies 
and advantages of harmonious design, perma- 
nent and.sound mode of construction, skilful 
and sound workmanship, and the disad- 
vantages of defective design, unsound mode of 
construction, and unskilful and unsound work- 
manship. Your judicious observations on 
these points are doing much good. By showing 
the defects in any branch of trade, there is neces- 
sarily induced a tendency to alter and amend, 
be it design, mode of construction, or work- 
manship. ‘This may be said to be. the great 

riod of progress and improvement: in many 

ranches of science and art, rapid and unpre- 
cedented progress has been made, and works 
and discoveries without parallel; hence we hear, 
in engineering, of subterranean highways and 
aerial bridges, to wit, a Thames tunnel, and a 
tubular bridge. Now, Sir, can nothing be 
done to improve my branch of trade—brick- 
laying? You have said something, but pray 
say more, It is in a deplorable condition : for 
one proof, take the following case, tried at the 
Southwark County Court last week. 

A bricklayer claimed a sum of money from 

a builder, for doing the brickwork of St. Paul’s 
Church, Rotherhithe. The principal evidence 
against the claim was, that the work had been 
done in so defective a manner, that it was 
valued (according to evidence) at the very 
novel sum of 16s. perrod.. Now, how can 
there be expected any improvement in our 
branch of the trade, when work at the above 
value is allowed to be done, both by builder 
and architect : is it possible that work of such 
‘quality could be done and neither builder 
hor architect. see it; and if it were seen, 
why not ‘stop such? Sir, if defects had 
heen pointed out, an improvement might 
have taken place in this case; and if 
not, why did not those responsible for the 
proper execution of the work stopit? The 
monuments of Egypt and Greece would not 
ave remained to us examples for study but 
or sound workmanship. . But as to St. Paul’s, 
Rotherhithe, and structures with such work- 
manship, they will have only this advantage, 
that they will not be Jong standing monuments 
of our carelessness and decline. 


A BRICKLAYER. 








_ VaLug or Property at SHEFFIELD.— 
According to the local. Times there is ‘ an 
Increased abundance of capital” at Sheffield, 
Where, “ not many months since, it was next to 
Impossible to effect sales of property for in- 
Yestment at anything like reasonable prices.” 
illustration of this, it cites the particulars 
some of twenty-two lots of Messrs. Parker 
and Shore’s Sheffield estates, sold there by 
Mction last week. The first of these, 104 
acres of land, “ admirably circumstanced for 
ings,” sold for 2,7501. Three leasehold 
» with workshop,—in all, 617 square 
8 in area, in Spring-street, thirty-three 
Unexpired, yearly ground rent, 45s.— 
V for 1307. One 100/. share in the Sheffield 
uer-works sold for 158/, 





CHEAPENING PATENTS. 


Ir is no uncommon thing for a man in the 
conduct of his business to light upon some 
neat little modification of the usual way of 
working, which either takes a little off the 
prime cost of the article or adds some extra 
finish or appendage to it. The improvement 
is not of vast importance, nor perhaps of daily 
application, but he has spent some time and 
spoilt some material about it, and would like 
to make a little profit by it to put down on the 
other side of the account, by retaining its ex- 
clusive use and obtaining the aid of the law to 
secure him from depredation. On inquiry, 
however, he can learn of nothing in the shape 
of a patent under 1201., first cost; and being a 
prudent man, or perhaps not having the means 
of imprudence in his pocket, he gives that idea 
its dismissal. He recollects something about 
a registration office, obtains the printed copy 
of instructions, and cons them over. He is 
satisfied with the moderation of the fee, and 
would not quarrel with the duration of the 
right, but is also quite satisfied that his case is 
not within the Act, and is left to solace him- 
self with the exercise of the Englishman’s 
oldest privilege—the right of grumbling. Now, 
many such cases as these would be relieved 
by the system of semi-patents, viz., grants for 
half the standard duration, and. at half the 
cost. Similar gradations exist in most conti- 
nental states, and something closely analogous 
has been grafted.on the patent law of the 
United States, which, in its general feature, is 
the same as our own. 

We need not, however, look for arguments 
abroad. Our own patents have been made 
capable of extension, under additional ex- 
penses, to twice the usual period. This propo- 
sal is merely to allow a corresponding variation 
in the opposite direction to adjust the other 
end of the line. Admitting that a term of 
fourteen years was sometimes too short, excites 
intrinsically a suspicion of its being occasionally 
too long. At all events, let the inventor take 
a short term if he be willing. You throw ob- 
stacles in the way of extension, placing an 
avvocato del diavolo to oppose the grant at the 
Privy Council: there should be a premium 
on curtailment. 

The plan, it must be confessed, is open to 
the objection made to cheap patents. Now, 
what do these amount to? Let us enumerate 
the leading ones :— 


1. Patents-would be taken for mere puffs ?— 
Answer. A 50], advertisement duty would be 
a good bargain for the public. 

2. It would bring all sorts of difficulties 
among the aristocracy of inventors, the present 
patentees ?—It would take a different and lewer 
range of subjects; and, moreover, by multiply- 
ing the number of patentees, give them weight 
as a class. 

3. Worthless trivial inventions, which pre- 
vent others from cultivating ground which 
they only encumber ?—The immediate effect of 
all patents is to check competition and favour 
the inventor: in this point a monopoly of 
seven years costs the state less than one of 
fourteen. 

4. Trouble of searching lists of numerous 
patents ?—If a man buys land, he must pay for 
investigating title. 

5. Increase of litigation?—An unfortunate 
accompaniment of property and civilization. 
Only two remedies are applicable : communism, 
which leaves no individual anything to go to 
law about; and Jack Cade’s plan of hanging 
the lawyer. . 

6. A patent to a poor man is a curse (Mr. 
Carpmael); not one in five pay (Mr. Webster) ? 
—There are always benevolent people to tell 
the poor man that money is the root of all evil, 
and that a little learning is a dangerous thing. 
The gravedigger was right in complaining that 
only rich people had leave to drown them- 
selves. 

8. Many experienced patent men are un- 
favourable to it?—In a recent debate the 
House of Commons was warned of the neces- 
sity of a littlé incredulity as to professional 
impossibility of reform. 

9. “ Every journeyman in every factory will 
have his patent ?”—Did Sir R. Peel anticipate 
good or evil from that? If a considerable 
part of the community hold copyright, the 
moral standard will be raised, on the same 


principle that a savings bank prevents robbery 
more efficiently than an army of policemen. 

9. A manufacturer could not twist a bar of 
iron in peace?—Manufacturers must not 
ar on their neighbours’ ground. All the 
land in the kingdom is appropriated. You 
cannot pick a mop off a highland moor without 
the Duke’s leave. 

10. Patents do increase as it is?—The ques- 
tion is whether inventions increase faster. 

11. No invention of real merit falls to the 
ground ?—It is very odd that all really meri- 
torious inventions should be worth risking 
1202. upon. 

12. It would give trouble to the office ?>— 
Patents are not established for the benefit of 
the Government, any more than letters are 
written for the good of the Post-office. 

The main recommendation of the plan pro- 
posed is its simplicity ; it does not involve the 
discussion of any new principle or any need of 
a cumbrous and verbose Act of Parliament. 
And as it would offer no impediment to the 
amelioration of the patent system in any other 
direction, it is thought ‘that inventors might 
for such an object lay aside those conflicting 
theories and discrepancies which seem to have 
nullified all previous appeals to the Legis- 
lature. 

Such a measure might advantageously be 
followed by the removal of the Utility Design 
Act, a sort of cross breed between patent 
amendment and ornamental copyright, which 
was not properly squared to either one or the 
other system, and which has been little trusted 
to, except for puffing and pretence. 








MALLEABLE AND CAST IRON BEAMS. 
ON THE REMOVAL OF CASTINGS FROM THE SAND 
WHILE HOT. 

Ir is common, particularly in small foun- 
dries where economy of space is necessary, to 
remove the castings of beams from the sand 
while hot. The inducement to this practice 
is the economy in sand it effects, for if the 
castings be allowed to cool before the removal, 
the sand near the casting becomes burnt and 
destroyed, aud when it is remembered that this 
sand is of a peculiar kind, and is often brought 
from a considerable distance, the temptation to 
economize with it will be reedily understood. 

The sudden refrigeration from a premature 
exposure to the air causes a brittle texture ; 
for cast iron, like steel or giass, has its hard- 
ness and brittleness increased by rapid cooling. 
In castings of variable thickness; it often 
happens, in spite of earefal treatment, that 
from the unequal tension of the different parts 
arising from the unequal rate of contraction in 
| cooling, flaws and rents are formed, and there 
can be little doubt, that in many cases in which 
this tension has not made itself thus apparent, 
it has had the effect of permanently weakening 
the casting. Thus, in the case of a beam re- 
moved red hot from the sand, and which 
presents the favourable condition of equal 
thickness in all parts, the exterior will cool 
more rapidly than the interior, and the conse- 
quence of this inequality must bea disturbance 
of that molecular arrangement, which is the 
normal state of the metal: the outer part being 
more rapidly cooled is also more brittle, and 
the consequence of this unstable equilibrium 
of the particles must be to diminish the 
strength of the casting; therefore to be pre- 
pared against all such contingencies of manu- 
facture, it would be advisable the beam should 
be tested with a suitable weight, for even with 
the utinost care on the part of the founder, 
there, is frequently an inequality in the iron 
though produced from the same furnace. 

Much of the uncertainty attending the use 
of cast iron; might be obviated by the adop- 
tion. of malleable iron beams, which could 
without : difficulty be worked to any size that 
might be required by means of a Nasmyth’s 
steam-hammer and powerful rolling mills. As 
has been several times urged in Tue BuILpER, 
if an annual premium or honorary distinction 
were offered for the best specimen of rolled 
beams for building , it would induce 
manufacturers of reputation to enter into the 
competition, and a very short time would suf- 
fice to effect such improvements in the details 
of the work as are only likely to be perfected 
in = prospect of a steady and increasing de- 
mand. 


Tron as a material for ship-building has been 
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fully tested, and its advantages generally 
acknowledged, but it would appear that its 
applicability to house building has been greatly 
overlooked. If it were brought more into use 
with respect to our dwellings, the manufacture 
would receive a considerable impulse, which 
could not fail to operate beneficially on the 
national industry. G. J, Ruopgs. 














THE INSTRUCTIONS AS TO THE BUILD- 
ING FOR THE ’51 EXHIBITION. 


Wuere honorary distinction is alone the 
reward of ingenious ability, it at least becomes 
desirable, if not essential, to render every rea- 
sonable facility to develop what is required. 
Upon taking up the plan issued by the Com- 
mission for the Exhibition of Industry of all 
Nations, the absence of sections of the surface 
line (both longitudinal and transverse) over 
the site destined for the proposed buildings, at 
once becomes apparent to the designer of a 
building so vast in relation to size and varied 
with regard to object. 

Any edifice, however temporary in character, 
if covering a space of 700,000 square feet, 
must somewhere present sufficient horizontal 
line to demonstrate the varying features of the 
ground surface. No correct notion of the 
relative height of that surface can be gathered 
from the plan just issued. If sections were 
not given out on the score of expense, altitu- 
dinal figures might have been expressed, and 
these heights based on a common datum point 
near the locality. Such figures upon the plan 
would have afforded data as to the difference 
of level at certain points; and, although from 
a glance on the spot, the site may appear a 
tolerably level plane, yet the actual irene 
of height between the north-west point (by 
Kensington Gardens entrance) and the south- 
east point (near Knightsbridge Barracks) ra- 
ther exceeds fourteen feet, and the difference 
of level between the north-east point of the 
site in question and the south-west point is 
above seven feet; whereas the centre again 
differs from either end. 

Now, the plan thus ushered forth, with 
the prestige of authority, bearing the impress 
of all nations, and offering a scale of English 
feet, and another of French metres, is evi- 
dently intended and expected to have a wide 
range, With it, therefore, some reference to 
the levels of the spot in question was necessary, 
and could easily have been supplied. 

Again, one of the “ rules no conditions ”’ is 
—‘ groups of trees shown on the plan must be 
preserved,” but it no where states that the 
group of trees not shewn on the plan may be 

eatroyed. If so, a group of ten trees from 
30 to 40 feet high, now existing near, and 
north of, the “Prince of Wales” gate, are 
liable to be removed, or to render inutile those 
designs which threaten their destruction. 


Wm. Yates Freepopy. 





COMPLETION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
FOR 1851. 

Tue great Industrial Exhibition will proba- 
bly gather together in this metropolis a greater 
number of foreigners, as well as of visitors 
of all ng from every part of this country, 
than have ever been assembled in London 
since the visit of the allied sovereigns at the 

ce of 1814. As invited guests, therefore, 
t becomes us to offer them a hearty and hos- 
pitable English welcome. But especially all 
public buildings, and monuments, and institu- 
tions,—all public walks, and gardens, and 
improyements,—and, in short, everything that 
serves to illustrate the national character in its 
corporate capacity, should be duly prepared 
for the auspicious occasion. This will be the 
best mode of showing our sympathy, and will 
be doing no more than what is fair towards 
the illustrious prince who has so nobly and 
unhesitatingly rendered himself responsible for 
the manner in which this great social festival is 
to becarried into effect: above all,it becomes the 
Government to set the example, by urging 
forward as much as possible all those public 
improvements and embellishments which are 
under their own immediate direction and 
control. 

The gone oe points . attraction to all 
strangers » Of course, be the Houses of 
Parliament, the British Museum, and the 
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Queen’s Palace. These important buildings 
are, happily, in regard to their external works, 
in a state approaching completion, and but 
little effort will be necessary to finish them. 
As the people have generously undertaken to 
promote the primary objects of the exhibition 
at their own voluntary charge, the least that 
can be expected is that the funds for the above 
works should, if needful, be anticipated. The 
Nelson column and the works at the Tower, as 
well, also, as a place for the Vernon collection, 
ought in like manner to be suitably provided 
for. The credit of the whole country is at 
stake as to the manner in which this go in- 
dustrial experiment is to be conducted. 

If all classes and parties cordially unite to 
carry it to a successful issue, we may antici- 
pate for the metropolis, in 1851, a season of 
prosperity, gaiety, and splendour, which it has 
not witnessed for some time past, and which 
may go far to obliterate the remembrance of 
the last few years of comparative depression 
and gloom. WATCHMAN. 














A BRICK FOR PARTITIONS. 


SEEING we shall have the brick duty speedily 
taken off, and that we shall have no hindrance 
to the form, size, or pattern of 
bricks or tiles for building pur- 

oses, I send a sketch of a tile 

have used some time for par- 
titions (and as a substitute for 
battening walls) with great suc- 
cess. They are light, cheaper 
than lath and plaster, besides 
reventing sound, and when 
built with good sand mortar or 
} cement are as solid as brick. I 
Si have used them 3 inches square 
and 12 inches long, but the 
might be made of any length 
or size: where used in place of 
brick nogging they can be made flat on the 
crown. I have had some partially cut before 
they were burnt, so as to make headers and 
closers, when they break without trouble. 
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‘“‘NOTES AND QUERIES ”’—BUT NOT FOR 
LONDON COMMON COUNCILMEN. 


A PARAGRAPH ina recent leading article 
suggests the above title and the following 
remarks on the so-called city improvements. 
Your correspondent evidently imagines there 
is only one mode of doing a thing, viz.,a 
straightforward one; but probably if he bea 
citizen he may in time arrive at the dignity of 
a committeeman, and then he will find that 
there are many things to be considered besides 
making the new street. First and foremost 
are the properties of the various wealthy city 
companies, most of whom have their friends 
either on the committee, or so directly con- 
nected with some of its members, as to have no 
cause for apprehension of their interests being 
damaged. 

Next come private interests cloaked as 
public good—a disguise which allows them to 
be urged with greater pertinacity, and gene- 
rally so well answers its purpose that none but 
an observing few suspect the apparent actors 
to be mere puppets in the hands of the high 
priest of the oracle. Your correspondent 
styles the “improvements” a picture of idle- 
ness: allow me to suggest the conversion of 
the place into a skittle-ground, in order to 
make the picture perfect. During the three 
years which have elapsed since the “ improve- 
ments” commenced, the progress made has been 
confined to some 150 yards of frontage, leaving 
as much more to be done in the next two 
years, to say nothing of the Leadenhall-market 
improvement, which is embodied in the same 
Act. Claims which ought to have been settled 
before the end of six months have been barely 
settled at the end of twelve months, the com- 
mittee having in the mean time been occupied 
in litigating about the amount of compensation 
to be given for the lease of a lodging-house 
and some half-dozen square yards of parish 
burial-ground, in both which cases, and in- 
deed, [ believe, in every other with which the 
have gone into court, they have been hand- 
somely beaten. 

So the notes,—now for the queries. I 
have for some time been wishing for an oppor- 
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‘tunity of finding some one who could solve g 


doubt or two connected with these same 
“improvements” for me. These be they; 
Did the committee commence “ their work af 
the middle ” to suit the convenience of one of 
their own body? Has any one made a tendey 
for a single boot of this ground “ without 
proper approach,” except Deputy ——, who is 
reported to have taken on lease the site of hig 
old house? And, lastly, can a party after 
obtaining compensation for moving from A tg 
B claim a second compensation for removin 
from B to A—both A and B being on the ling 
of the proposed improvements?—I am your 
obedient servant, 

But not A Common CounciLMay, 








EXHIBITION: SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


WE mentioned briefly last week some of the 
principal exhibitors. Mr. Hurlstone has seve. 
ral excellent works; we would particularly 
point out,—38, “ Portrait of the Son of Mf, 
Hopwood” (in which the hound is painted b 
Mr. Ansdell); 161, “ Putting on the Head, 
dress,’—a rich piece of colour; and 265, 
* Lady Macbeth.”——Mr. Baxter’s “ Portrait 
of Mr. Clint,” 12, is admirable-——Mr. Allen’s 
principal work, “‘ Cooper’s Hill, with Windsor 
Castle in the distance,” is a fine landscape, 
in the painter’s best manner.——Mr. Herring 
has several pictures in his particular walk, 
superior to anything he has yet done; we 
would particularly mention No. 75, “ A Poul 
terer and Dealer in Game ” (placed too low), 
and 19, “Interior of Stable.”———Mr. Mons 
tague has greatly improved.——Mr. Woolmer 
has not done so to the extent his early pictures 
promised.——Mr, Gill’s “ Doctor — Advice 
Gratis,” 32, would sell for a large sum if it 
had been painted by an old Dutchman.— 
Mr. A. Clint has, as usual, some excellent 
landscapes, especially 55, “At Upgang, near 
Whitby.” 

Mr. Anthony’s large picture, “ Windings of 
the Wye,” is, in our opinion, a mistake— 
the more to be regretted because of the 
genius of the artist. His ‘“ Study in a 
Country Churchyard,” 331, is an extraordinary 
work, of wonderful power. Mr. Prentis has 
a clever Hogarthian picture, which he calls 
“The Folly of Extravagance;” Mr. Pyne a 
number of elegant transcripts of pure, bright 
atmosphere; Mr. Salter “A Bacchanalian 
Dance,” 87, which found some admirers ; and 
Mr. Noble a picture of the E. M. Ward school, 
from the diary of wanton Pepys. 

Amongst other pictures which we had marked 
for notice are 22, “ Vale of Llanrwst,” by 
H.J. Boddington ; 74, “Thames Craft, Moon- 
light,” by E. Hassell; 80, “ A Young Stu 
dent,” by C. Compton; 100, “ Waterfall near 
Haeg, Norway,” by W. West; 124, “ The 
Village Pastor,” from Goldsmith, by James 
Godwin; 164, “ Tea-table Chat,” by Clayter; 
307, “Evening on the Thames,” by J. D. 
Wingfield; 366, “Too Late,” by J. W. Glass; 
and, “ A Quiet Vale,” by S. R. Percy. 

With much that is pretty and pleasing, 
there is, we regret to say, very little that is 
great, 








THE LONDON DRAINAGE PLANS AND 
THINGS TO DO. 


Permit me to suggest that those gentlemen 
who have forwarded plans to the Metropolitan 
Commissioners of Sewers, should establish 
such an union between themselves, as might 
guarantee both their own plans and the subject 
at large fair and full consideration. 

Some rather curious remarks were made by 
a worthy member of this commission, who is 
made to say that “ persons thought they would 
live longer under an altered system of sewer 
age.” Why the commission itself is a living 
evidence of the extent to which this superbly 
fallacious idea is entertained. Yes; from those 
who cn seven stinks opposite Bucking- 
ingham Palace to the undrained Poplarities, 
there is great unanimity—an idea absolutely 
“ fixé”’? I would advise the commissioners 
take some account of it. Some people, 1% 
are absurd enough to think they would pei 
better on other air than the gases of inhum 
humanity, and are thought to have gone 
towards getting rid of the latter. ; 

True, are a thousand evils that beset 
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the health of the Londoner:—severest toil, 
miserable infrequency of social intercourse 
and human sympathy; dirt and disorder and 
crime; above his head ever hang damp 
yapours, surcharged with soot ; around him lie 
scarce buried corpses and countless superflui- 
ties of filth, and at his feet rolls a stream whose 
pollutions he carries day by day to his lips, 
and whose retiring tide lays bare acres of 
superfoecal sludge. With one of these evils 
the Commissioners of Sewers are bound to 
deal, and no mere question of cost will avail 
them in their hour of failure. There are some 
who hope to rid their lives of the rest. All 
will come to pass; King Dilly-Dally will not 
always reign, nor this somewhat extensive city 
be set down a paradise of fools. When we have 
purified the earth beneath, and the waters 
under the earth, we shall look above ; we shall 
see too if it be not possible to ventilate this 
huge amorphous structure; to diminish the 
evaporating surface of the Thames, and away 
with its mud banks ; to diminish the evapora- 
ting surface of the land, and have done with 
its mudways; to induce or compel a more 
judicious consumption of fuel, and lift the pall 
that benumbs us. Were each one of us to 
burn two bushels of coke to each one hundred 
of coals, the latter evil would be lightened one- 
half, and our fires burn better. There is much 
to do yet for every one of us. 
Vv. D. 8. T. 





THE VERNON GALLERY OF BRITISH 
ART.* 


Tue first volume of this fine work, dedicated» 
by request of Mr. Vernon, to the British peo- 
ok, is now completed. It contains twenty-five 
subjects, including Mr. Pickersgill’s truthful 

ortrait of the munificent donor, engraved b 

ote. E. Landseer, Callcott, E. M. Ward, 
Stanfield, Leslie, Gainsborough, Uwins, Con- 
stable, Collins, T. S. Cooper, Roberts, Turner, 
E. W. Cooke, Etty, Maclise, Creswick, Wil- 
kie, and Webster, are ably rendered in the 
line manner, by Beckwith, Bentley, Bacon, 
Cousen, Staines, Stocks, Wallis, Will- 
more, Challis, Jeavons, Portbury, Ker- 
not, Greatbach, and Phillimore. ‘Turner’s 
“Venice” (admirably engraved by Willmore) 
comes out beautifully ; Creswick’s ‘“ Way to 
Church ” (by Bentley) makes a glittering and 
beautiful print ; and Landseer’s “ High Life ” 
and “ Low life” are exceedingly well engraved 
by Beckwith. Uwins’ “ Chapeau de Brigand,” 
David Roberts’ staircase in “ Burgos Cathe- 
dra,’ E. W. Cooke’s “Dutch Boats in a 
Calm,” and Callcott’s “ Dutch Ferry,” are our 
other favourites. 


There is a want of subjects of high purpose 
and earnest thought in the collection ; but that 
is not the fault of the work before us, nor will 





. We now enter into the question which it 


involves. If “The Vernon Gallery ” have the 
sale it deserves, it must be very large. 








GREENWICH BATHS AND LAUNDRIES 
COMPETITION. 


THIRTEEN competitors sent in designs in 
reply to the advertisement of the Greenwich 
commissioners for building baths and wash- 
houses, From these, three were selected, and 
ultimately the choice fell on a set marked 
Junius, found to be the work of Mr. Robert 
Ritchie, of Greenwich. We ran down on 
Wednesday to see the plans, and had written 
afew notes upon the matter, but in conse- 

uence of strong representations from two of 
the competitors at the moment of going to 
press, we postpone theexpression of any opinion. 








Prize MEDALS FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
Exuisition.—Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for Promoting the Exhibition of 1851, have 
Oa Notice that three prizes of 100/, each will 

given to artists for the tnree most approved 
designs for reverses of the bronze medals to 

awarded at the exhibition, and that three 


— of 50/. each will be given for the three 


of those not chosen for that purpose. 


(eerie 
ea Engravings from the works of British artists in the 
tional ', presented to the nation by the late Robert 
, 1847, for the 





Chambers, 49, Pall Mall. 
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InsTITUTION oF Crvit ENGINEERs.—On 
Tuesday, March 26, Mr. W. Cubitt, President, 
in the chair, the first paper read was a “ De- 
scription of the Chapple Viaduct, upon the 
Colchester and Stour Valley Extension of the 
Eastern Counties Railway,” by Mr. P. Bruff. 
This viaduct was thrown across the valley 
of the Colne, at Chapple; it consisted of 
thirty-two semi-circular arches, each of the 
span of 30 feet, the total length being 1,136 
feet, and the extreme height from the 
foundations to the rail level being 80 feet. 
The average height of the piers from the 
foundation to the springing was 45 feet; 
they were 27 feet 3 inches wide by 4 feet 10} 
inches thick, at the under side of the impost, 
and tapered downwards to the plinth, with a 
batter of 1 in 36; twenty-three of the piers 
only had plinths, which consisted of a set-off 
of 2} inches, making the dimensions of the 
base of these piers 29 feet 6 inches wide, by 
7 feet 1 inch thick. The piers were solid 
below the plinth, but above that level there 
was a centre opening 6 feet in width, arched at 
the top and the bottom. The whole of this 
viaduct was constructed of bricks made in the 
district, being chiefly set in mortar; but the 
arches for a distance of 4 feet 6 inches above 
the springing were set in cement. The viaduct 
occupied about twenty months in construction, 
and cost about 55/. per lineal yard. The next 
paper read was “ On the Manufacture of Mal- 
leable Iron, with the results of Experiments on 
the Strength of Railway Axles,” by Mr. G. B. 
Thorneycroft. 


ProviINciAL.—It is proposed to erect a new 
market for corn and cattle on the now almost 
cleared site of the old gaol at Chelmsford. 
——The Wisbech Council have had a propo- 
sal from Mr. F. Utting, surveyor, to supply 
them with an accurate map of every block of 
building in the town, ona scale of one chain to 
the inch, for a contribution of 30/. towards the 
expense. The council could not see the utility 
of such a map. The Bill for the new Vic- 
toria Docks, in the Essex marshes, opposite 
Woolwich, has not been opposed. The cost is 
estimated at 400,000/., and with warehouses, 
1,500,0007, Mr. Elmes, architect, and others 
gave evidence as to the requirement of such 
docks, and Mr. Rendel, on behalf of the 
Admiralty, is shortly to report. A window, 
as a memorial to Lieut. Waghorn, is to be 
erected in Snodland Church, Kent. he 
little town of Llanelly (Carmarthen) has at 
once subscribed 1207. 6s. towards the inter- 
national exhibition, and hopes to add a 
hundred or two more.——The south side of 
Aston Church, says the Birmingham Journal, 
is about being restored, under Mr. C. W. 
Orford’s superintendence. A new Roman 
Catholic Church, in the Decorated style, is to 
be erected on Snow-hill, Wolverhampton, at a 
cost of about 8,000/.——The Duke of Grafton 
is said to have found a Roman villa, near Pau- 
lerspury, on the Watling-street-road: his 
grace’s labourers watch the treasure night 
and day.—Above 2,000/. have been sub- 
scribed for rebuilding All Saints’, Manches- 
ter.——A tomb and headstone to the memory 
of two Edinburgh medical students, cut off by 
cholera, at Hull, while battling with it there 
in the exercise of their professional duties, has 
been designed by Messrs. Lockwood and 
Mawson, and executed by Mr. Wilson, at the 
expense of fellow-students.——A subscription 
has been opened for the restoration of a 
stained-glass window in the old church of 
Morpeth. The Earl of Carlisle, the rector, 
and others have already contributed. 


WortLey Union Workuovuse Compr- 
TITION. — For Wortley Union Workhouse 
twenty-two designs were sent to the guar- 
dians ; and from these they have selected, as 
being best adapted for their requirements, the 
drawings bearing the motto “Si fortuna 
juvat,” which are the work of Messrs. Aickin 
and Capes. 

Cugzar Space ror Sr. Pavt’s.—At a 
recent meeting of the City Sewers Commission, 
Mr. Haywood, the surveyor, presented a re- 
port entirely favourable to the projected im- 
provements, and Mr. Barber mentioned that 
some of the canons and minor canons of the 
cathedral had expressed a desire to see it 
carried out. 
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Mar.BorovenH House AND THE Na- 
TIONAL GALLERY.—Our suggested appro4 
priation of Marlborough House is to be, at all 
events temporarily, realized. In reply to a 
eens put by Mr. Ewart in the House of 

ommons on Monday evening, Lord John 
Russell said it was the wish of the Govern- 
ment that the National Gallery should be 
devoted to the collection of national works of 
art, including those left by the late Mr. Vernon, 
as well as those left by the bequests of other 
persons; at the same time it was impossible 
not to see that, having given the Royal Aca- 
demy privileges with the view of founding a 
national school of art, it was not only due to 
the Royal Academy, but also to the country, 
that they should have the means of main- 
taining that school. The Government, there- 
fore, thought it right before they asked the 
Royal Academy to give up their part of the 
building, to propose a grant for the purpose of 
enabling them to find some other erection ; and 
the Government intended to bring in a Bill in 
the course of the present session for that pur- 

ose. The House was aware that Marlborough 

ouse had, since the death of the Queen 
Dowager, reverted to the crown, and her Ma- 
jesty had been graciously pleased to declare 
that for the present, and for a few years to 
come, that mansion might be used fer the ex- 
hibition of the Vernon collection, together with 
any other pictures that might be presented to 
the nation. 

RouTE OF THR OVERLAND MAIL TOINDIA, 
—On the eve of publication, an opportunity 
was afforded us to see a moving diorama illus- 
trative of the route of the overland mail to 
India, which will be opened on Monday, in 
Regent-street. It is the joint work of Messrs. 
Absolon, Grieve, and Telbin, assisted by 
Mr. Herring, who painted the animals, and 
we must content ourselves at present with 
saying that it is one of the most beautiful 
exhibitions of the kind ever opened, and is 
most honourable to the artists named. It is 
exhibited in what was formerly Nash’s Gallery, 
which has been fitted up for the purpose, 
under the direction of Mr. Moreing. 

Dioramic Views or AusTrALIA.—* Dio- 
ramas is in,” to a certainty. Mr. Skinner Prout 
adds his contribution in the shape of a series 
of dissolving views, illustrative of Australia, 
and convict and emigrant life. The artist 
accompanies them with some discourse, in- 
structive as wellas pleasant. It forms a very 
agreeable exhibition. 

Buritp1Inc Funp ror InNstTiTuTE oF 
ArcHiTEcts.—The very inadequate accom- 
modation afforded to the whole body of 
* British Architects,” by the occupancy of the 
one-pair floor in 16, Lower Grosvenor-street, 
must, together with the fact of their increasing 
numbers, suggest the necessity of their ar- 
ranging to obtain a suitable edifice; and in this 
respect they may with advantage contemplate 
what has been effected by the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, by subscriptions among 
themselves. I would therefore recommend the 
formation of a “ Building Fund” for the pur- 
chase of a suitable site and building: there 
is now a vacant site in Leicester-square, well 
adapted for such a purpose. The disposition 
evinced by Government with reference to the 
arts affords, I think, a hope that they might 
be led to grant a site to further so desirable an 
object. The services of a gentleman as paid 
secretary, with a salary of 250/. per annum, 
whose time and services should be entirely and 
unreservedly at the disposal of the Institute, 
with proper offices and apartments in the 
building, are, I consider, essential to the best in- 
terests of the Institute.—R. L. 8, 

Donation oF INsTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
To 51 Exuisition.—In our report of the 
proceedings of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects last week, we committed a mistake 
in stating that the Earl De Grey had taken 
upon himself the contribution of the 50 guineas 
of that body to the Exhibition of 1851. His 
lordship had, at the request of the council, 
transmitted their cheque to the treasurers of 
the fund, and our informant (we arrived late 
on the evening in question) misunderstood the 
terms of the acknowledgment sent by Mr. 
Cattley on the part of the commissioners. 

Workuovuse Competition, BrapFrorD, 
—The premium of 30/, offered for the best 
design for a union workhouse at Bradford, has 
been awarded to Messrs, Atkinson, of York. ; 
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- Prosectep Workxs.—Advertisements have 

been issued for tenders, by 10th April, for 
@ parsonage-house at Abbots’ Bromley, Staf- 
fordshire ; ‘ by’ 3rd," for the painting, repairs, 
and other works to four houses at Upper 
Clapton; by a date not specified, for altering 
three houses and putting in plate-glass fronts, 
in Holloway-road; by 10th April, for two 
cast-iron purifiers, with valves, sieves, &c., for 
the Bristol and Clifton Gas Company ; by 4th, 
for the masons’, carpenters’, and iron work 
required in erecting gas works at Heckmond- 
wike; by 8th, for the removal of timber work 
at Deptford dockyard basin; by a date not 
specified, for the erection of St. John’s Schools, 
Great Crosshall-street, Liverpool; by 15th 
April, for the erection of a new church at 
Edgehill, Liverpool; by 16th, for providing 
and laying about 3,000 lineal yards of stone 
kerbing at Birmingham; hy same date, for 
making, forming, and culverting new streets 
at Itirmingham; by 3rd, for 500 tons of 
Guernsey granite for Mile-end Old-town ; and 
by 9th May, for works on the Great Northern 
Railway, from Helpstone to Corby, Hougham 
to Newark, and river ‘l'rent, near Newark, to 
Retford. 

LiveRPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.— 
At the last fortnightly meeting of this society, 
Mr. Picton advocated the establishment of a 

ublic library for Liverpool, and was supported 

y various members, who afterwards spoke to 
the suggestion. Mr. R. Turner, of Dublin, 
was to ‘have exhibited a model of his iron 
roof. over the railway station, but failed 
to do so,'as he had done once before, 
and the meeting ‘naturally regarded such 
treatment as an insult to a respectable society. 
Mr. Frank Howard then offered some remarks 
on “The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” by Mr. 
Ruskin, from whom he dissented, and the 
subject was adjourned for discussion. 


ScuLprure IN THE PEDIMENT oF St. 
Georce’s Haut, Liverroou.—Mr. Cock- 
erell’s design for the sculpture in the pediment 
of St. George’s Hall has been carried out by 
Mr. G. Nicholl, under the superintendence of 
Mr. C. L. ‘Eastlake, R.A., and is about to be 
os to public view. The following is the 
official description of the design :—“ Britannia, 
her spear in her right hand, offering the olive 
branch with her left, is seated on her island 
rock, the lion at her side, and the Mersey or 
the ocean at her feet. By her side is Mercury, 
bringing to her the four quarters of the globe ; 
Asia first, with the cornucopia at her feet; 
America, behind Europe, with her sword of 

erin her right hand, raising Africa with 
er left; and, lastly, Africa, in posture of gra- 
titude and*humility, with her sons in her arms ; 
the breaking of whose chains is the work of 
Britannia. Beyond is Bacchus, the panther, 
and the wine vase. The other foreign products 
are represented by two figures drawing to land 
their several cargoes. On the right of Bri- 
tannia are the English arts and products ad- 
vancing to meet the foreign Apollo. Science 
holds the torch and guides the car, and Agri- 
culture is at his side. Behind are the plough, 
the spindle, and the beehive, the peasant and 
his child forming a group to represent the 
domesticity of England. Beyond is the metal- 
lurgy, the fabric of arms and machinery, which 
she knows so well how to use.” 


Tue Evectric Licut. — Messrs. Staite 
and Petrie’s specification of patent for im- 
provements in electric light, contains fifteen 
claims of novelty of invention, among which 
are improved hydro-barometers, with flexible 
enclosed capillary syphon, of wick, &c., and 
caoutchouc, for drawing fluids from cells at any 
yo ese depth or level alone; protection of 
galvanic apparatus by a process of sulphur- 
coating ; improvements in cells and fluids; a 
mode of fusing iridium for electrodes, and an 
apparatus for shifting these as they waste away. 

ProvipENT INSTITUTION OF BUILDERS’ 
Foremen.—We desire to recall attention to 
the fact that the anniversary dinner of this 
commendable institution is to be held on 
Wednesday next, (3rd April), when we hope to 
see @. full attendance of all interested in. its 
useful objects. 

Tue Lire oF a Locomorivs is estimated 
at one hundred and fifty thousand miles ; the 
value of a first-rate engine, 2,500/. It fol- 
lows that every mile it runs costs just four- 
pence, 
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Raitway Jorrincs.— The Britannia- 
bridge, so far as completed, has been inspected 
by Captain Simmons, who instituted some 
important experiments which tested its struc- 
tural strength, and the law of its deflection. 
The result is said to have been highly satis- 
factory. On Monday in last week the up mail 
express passed through for the first time, 
saving henceforth an hour’s time. Other 
trains with traffic and passengers now regu- 
larly run through the tube. The cost of the 
whole structure it appears will be §74,000/., 
thrice the original estimate. The Company 
are said to look to Parliament to bear a share 
of the burden, on the plea of public benefit. 
——The railway works between Claydon and 
Islip are in active progress. Nearly 100 men 
are engaged near Bicester. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—The 
Franklin Journal announces a patent in Ame- 
rica by Mr. S. Morse, for marking and print- 
ing, by means of the “ decomposing, colouring, 
and bleaching effects of electricity acting upon 
any known salts that leave a mark as the result 
of the said decomposition upon paper, cloth, 
metals, or other convenient and known mark- 
able material.” It is said that some costly 
scientific experiments have of late been made 
by the Electric Telegraph Company here, 
which have induced the directors to institute 
an entirely new system of insulation, both for 
suspended wires and in tunnels. 

Tue New CuHurcH at ATHERSTONE, in 
the county of Warwick, was consecrated on 
Thursday, the 14th inst., by the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester.. The church which formerly 
occupied a portion of the site was capable of 
containing about 800 persons, who were ac- 
commodated in square pews of the worst 
description, and’ in galleries, of which there 
were three—one at the east, one at the west end, 
and one on the south side of the church. In 
the new building, sittings are provided for 1,250 
persons, and the expense has been defrayed by 
public subscriptions, aided by grants of 500/. 
from the Lichfield Diocesan Society, and 300i. 
from the Incorporated Society for Promoting 
the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of 
Churches and Chapels. The tower of the old 
building anda fine chancel to the east of it 
have not been removed: it is proposed to 
restore them, and to increase the height of the 
tower, as soon as sufficient funds can be raised 
for the purpose. Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon 
were the architects; Mr. R. Jennings, of 
Atherstone, assisted in superintending the 
work ; and Messrs. Broadbent and Hawley, of 
Leicester, were the contractors employed. 


St. Paui’s CaTHEDRAL.—In a recent 
number of your journal in reference to the ad- 
mission tax at St. Paul’s Cathedral, you ask 
“‘ what the Society for obtaining free admission 
to public edifices is about?” The great in- 
terest that you have long and zealously shown, 
and the constant and efficient efforts of THE 
BuiLpeEr in this important subject, give your 
opinion great weight, and may induce the com- 
mittee to recommence its exertions, and again 
batter the doors of the only edifices that utterly 
resisted the society’s remonstrance, supported 
by the countenance of Royalty, and the recom- 
mendations of Government. The society ad- 
visedly ceased to agitate for a time, in the hope 
that the example of others, and the good con- 
duct of the public, would shame the obstinate 
and contumacious into the improved general 
course, and to afford them the opportunity of 
meriting the thanks of mankind ; but I agree 
with you that it is time for different proceed- 
ings to be commenced towards parties so in- 
sensible to the nation’s wishes. As a member 
of the committee, I feel that it will soon be 
our duty to attend to your hint.—G. F, 


ToMBSTONES IN ScOTLAND.—We are told 
that near Kinross, the lintels of a weaver’s 
factory have been made from the tombstones 
of a neighbouring burial-ground; and upon 
the chimney-top of a house by the side of the 
Perth road may be read theinscription, “Here 
lies the body of Margaret” &c.! 

For THE Scottish NATIONAL GALLERY 
at Edinburgh, Sir W. G. Craig has obtained 
leave to bring in a bill. 

STronE-HEAPS : COMPENSATION.—At Car- 
lisle Assizes a widow has been awarded 3001. 
from the county bridge surveyor for the death 
of her husband, upset in a gig by a stone-heap 








on the high road. 
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ie ae vo ergs ie oe Cuurcu.—In 
travelling through the villages of Su 

was much surprised to ner wretched dan 
dition of many of the churches, especially that 
of Heathfield. Many of the pews there have no 
other flooring but “ mother earth,” and the 
external ground being higher, in wet weather 
the water oozes in and emits a pestiferous odour, 
The roof of the aisle affords no protection 
from the weather. A large square-headed 
wooden window has been ie on the aisle 
roof ; the rose windows in the clerestory blocked 
up, and three-light wooden frame windows in. 
serted ; a large Roman gallery graces the west 
end of the interior, and blocks up a charming 
arch of the second pointed period. The whole 
of the inside has been thickly covered with 
whitewash (columns and arches included), 
The spire is 18 inches from perpendicular, 
and is in a dangerous condition. ‘The church 
is nearly deserted, its congregation bein 
seldom more than thirty, though formerly six 
hundred. What can be done to preserve the 
building? Would an appeal to the rural dean 
be of any use ?—Cu10. 

New Buiuipine 1n Boston, U.S.—On 
the site of the “‘ Old Liberty’Tree ” in Boston, 
a tree connected with the early history of 
America, a large block of Stores has been 
erected, with a representation of the tree ina 
panel on the front. The building is of brick, 
four stories in height, with a front of 90 feet 
on Washington-street and 77 on Essex-street, 
and covering about 9,000 feet of ground. It 
was_ built. under the. superintendence of! Mr. 
Amos Cotting. In the second story is a hall 
75 by.30 feet; in the third story. another 
monstre hall, 80 feet long, 40 wide, and about 
30 from the floor to the ceiling,—with two large 
drawing-rooms, and a supper-room 75 by 30 
feet, contiguous—calculated for the’ use of 
balls, levees, public dinners, &c. The fourth 
story also comprises two halls, one 75 by 30 
feet, and the other 60 by 40, with convenient 
drawing-rooms, and the whole amply lighted 
from the roof. 











TENDERS 
Received for the new wings to be added to the North and 


East Ridings Pauper Lunatic Asylum at Clifton, near York. 
Architects, Mr. J. B. and Wm. Atkinson. ; 


For the whole works. 


BYOWH fc ccccdcccvsscrcdcdecocededscvcstboce 5,875 0 0 
Samuel Atack.....cccccccccccscccceseccseve 4,835 10 0 
Baratow once cccccccccccscccecvcccvccccesce 4,800 0 0 
Pulleyn and Son......cccsccsccerccccccccces 4,505 0 0 
Wm. Deighton ........cecccecccevesccevece 4,350 0 0 
Bellerby and Akeroyd .......0-sceceseccseee 4,245 0 0 
Accepted tenders as subdivided...........0+ 4,244 lv 0 
Accepted Tenders— 


Masonry, brickwork, &c., by Noah Akeroyd.. €2,693 0 
Carpenters’ and joiners’. work, by Wm. Bel- 


SOEDY 5005s showonese cosesuseteektesegnatns 839 0 0 
Plastering and Whitewashing, by R. Knowlson 110 0 0 
Plumbing, glazing, and spouting, &c., by R. 

MAMET. coi cccncccccesccnsseresvesece sere 385 0 0 
Ironfounders’ work, by John Walker ........ 147 10 0 
Painting, by Frank Moore .......0+sseeseees 70 0 0 

£4,244 10 0 





Tenders for the Birmingham New Workhouse. Messrs. 


Drury and ‘Bateman, architects, Birmingham. Opened, 
March 26th, 1850. 

Hill, Wolverhampton ........seccescesees £32,931 0 0 
Pashby and Plevins, Birmingham.......... 32,910 0 0 
Webb, Birmingham.............seeeeseee 32,737 3 0 
Burton, London........secesccesesecesese $2,515 0 0 
Davis, Birmingham ........0.seseesseeeee 31,900 0 0 
Hickman, Wolverhampton...........ese08 31,854 0 0 
Hartland, Wolverhampton ..........seeeee 31,615 0 0 
Cresswell, Birmingham .........0...++0e0 $1,611 19 2} 
Greensall, Erdington ........s0seseseeess 31,150 0 0 
Heritage, Warwick .........0-ceecscccvee 30,934 1 0 
Kirk and Parry, Sleaford, Lincolnshire .... 30,600 0 0 
Hardwick and Son, Birmingham .......... 30,262 7 8} 
Hemberow, Carlisle ........seccsecesevece 29,800 0 0 
Briggs, Birmingham............:sseeeeeee 29,565 0 0 
Branson and Gwyther, Birmirigham........ 27,908 3 4 
Trego, London .......ssecececsceccceeees 27,875 0 0 
Sissons, Hall fo cics vevssacecceesssoviecee 26,989 0 0 
Furguson, Nottingham ...........sssseee 26,930 0 0 
Glenn, London (accepted) ...........e+000 24,920 0 0 





For a House and Farm-buildings for the Rev. Wm. 
Chafy, D.D., Feltwell, Norfolk. Mr. Hannell, architect. 


Hutchinson, March .......0..se000 dees #€2,809 0 0 
Mills and Son, Whittlesea ...........eceeee: 2,483 0 0 
Smith and Co., St. Ives ......seeecccecevece 2,457 0 0 


Harratt and Co., Huntingdon (accepted) .... 2,315 9 


For a house for J. Warner, Esq. Mr. Allen, architect, 
St. Ives. 


ates, Cambridge .......sssseseseseeeee +++ 081,325 0 0 
BMAD 55 dskcee's «tisidis biswdash dete jane. 1,875 0°80 
Bunting, Bh, TWD sscciccecdccwscedevucee eee 1,199 0° 
Mills and Son, Whittlesea .........+++. copes 1,197 0.8 
Harratt and Co., Huntingdon ......6.+.s++0 1,195 0 0 
Bennett and Son, Whittlesea (accepted)...+.. 1,117 9 ® 











MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
To be held during the ensuing week. 
Tonspay, April 2.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 pls 





Faipay, 5—Architectural Association, 8 p.m. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«“ Brickmaking.”’—A denseopeaiiai asks,— Whether peat 
- be safely oa to burn bricks ; and if it has ever been 
oo eieel¥ applied to that purpose ? 
“p, F.,” “B. B.,” ‘*Thesus’’ (if the house in Pall Mall 
alluded to is now No. 81, ‘this was*built by a Duke of 
gchomberg about 1719), “‘ Amateur Bricklayer,” “‘ W. R. 
p.” (we should use a stone lintel and not an arch), “‘ T. G. 
99,96 Constant Reader’’ (we are not in a condition to offer 
an opinion), ‘ ‘M. C.,” “* W. T.” (the removal of the brick 
duties has been urged, by many: we do not remember seeing 
Mr. T.’s pamphlet), ‘‘ A Contractor ,” ‘‘ H. C.”? (before the 
abolition of the duty, bricks so made were taxed), eee 2 Or 
ioleries depend on the ability of the parties), ‘‘ J. M. and 
.” “€onstant Reader,’’ ‘‘ Working Bricklayer,’’ ‘‘ W. 
2 (next week), “D. R. H.,” “J. E.,’? ‘* Walbrook”’ 
(explain), ‘ “P. P..” “J, J.,” “J, H.,” “A. Z.,” Schedule 
yew, W.,” “JA. P.,” “E,W. G.”— Extramural 
Burial’’ (Effingham Wilson, 1850); ‘‘ Perspective, its 
Scigles and Practice,’? by G. B. Moore (Taylor, Walton, 
and Co., 1850). 
“ Books and Addresses.”? —We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 


NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’ and not to 
the “ Editor:”? all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Ep1Tor, and not to the Publisher. 





ene 
—_ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ILE.—Grand Moving Panorama of the 


NILE, comprising all the monuments of antiquity on its 
banks, to which is added the inte ior ae the 5 areas rock-cut_ Temple 

Si by ——. . Bonomi, and Fahey, 
wp eddition to the collecti curiositi fn cyetien Hall, Picca- 
tain y at Three and Hight Stalls, 3s.; pit, 2s.; gallery, prt 
dren ind schools half-price. 














WM. WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 

. of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
the Trade, 121, Bo pt row 


Finsbury -square, —W -seasoned 
materials, superior workmanship, 
of 





lowest price. — Upwards 
i RS, and a sn variety of 
a 


G 

= country. Steam-struck Mould- 

ings in any quantity.—N.B. This 
blishment is worth the notice 


of all engaged in building. 























OTICE OF REMOVAL.—JOHNSON 


and PAGE, ees Shop Front, and Door Makers to the 

rade, to inform their Cus- 
rade, and the Public gene- 
rally, that they have removed 
to more extensive premises, in 


AKER-STREET, 
BAGN IGGE WELLS-ROAD; 


where they have convenience 


for carrying on a larger busi- 
ness, 

















N.B. By inelosing & postage 
stamp, @ full list of prices may 
be had by return of post. 














TO BRICKMAKEKS 


ANTED, about 20,000 of very DARK 

RED FACING BRICKS. to be delivered immediately 

at Wood Green, Tottenham.—Samples and prices to be sent, car- 
riage free, to G. R., 13, Gerrard-street, London. 


HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
BRICKS of sw aioe quality. Moulded bricks to any 
pian— Avolr to me NJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newington 
crescent, yer age 2 
N.B. COWLEY and RENT BRICKS of every description. and 
KENTISH RAGSTONE direct from the quarries, at a reduced 
price, 








ARD and CO., Honduras Wharf, Bank- 
side, London. —_FIKE BRICKS, 80s. per 1 000, STOCKS, 
Duta very prime, 35s., Kent, 34s., superior white Suffolk, 
itch ae (improved make), patent malt, kiln, and corn- 
trying ti Country pan, plain, Paving. 12-inch and 9-inch ; 
Windsor 6) and other oven tiles. C N and CIRCULAR 
bricks, an lumps, tiles, shield guards, retorts, shaped goods, &c. 
loam, concrete, gravel, river sand. Rough above- 
ditto red and white. Dorking 
pipes, &c. A large stock of agg ova 
elsh, and Newcastle square and other Fire Bricks. Patte 
with ee er onte very best screened (fetched), 
223, 6d.; small ditto, 10s. 6d. per ton. 
Discount for cash. 


lime, cement, cuaiter 





BRIcKs.— —In consequence of the low price 
at which Brickmakers have, for some time past, been pur- 
chasing Ashes and Breeze, H. DODD is enabled to offer his bricks, 
which are of good quality, at the following low prices ; and as his 








fields are only a quarter of an hour’s walk from the City, H. D. 
earnestly requests purchasers will favour him with a visit, in order 
to inspect his stock and to judge for themselves. 

Marle Cutters.......... oo per thousand, 

Yellow Seconds........ 52s. 6d, ° 

Pale —— Bos. ” 

Paviors .. - 428, ” 

Pickings ....... 38s. ” 


Marle Place, Half-washed Stocks, and Place Bricks, at equally 
low prices, ir bricks are sound, well burnt, and unusually free 
@ very aise proportion of the Stocks being suitable 
for external facing, will be delivered at the above prices any- 
where within neue 7. of in fields, 

Apply to HENRY DODD and Co. at the Counting-house. 
ae Brickfields, Grange-walk, near the Rosemary Branch, 


N.B. Red Pit Sand, of approved quality, constantly on sale, upon 
Teasonableterms. In the erection of walls, where it is desirable 
that the work should be kept as free from ames as possible , this 

from its not containin; - ped saline matter, is ackno ledged 
to bepreferable to river san: 








CAST-IRON PIPES, IRON WORK FOR DDEI &e. 


AIN | PIPES, &c.—F. A. TID EMAN, 
Bee cay City, oy Blackfriars- 
ot pines fe 


all’ competiti by iapbe in fn to any 
A powertal enema: 








pum MACHE and CARTON PIERRE 


a ERICHMENTS MANUFACTO a. kg and 50, Rathbone 
ACKSON oe | SONS beg the attention of Ar- 


“of oth to their large assortment 
etka apne a nag tink ng ny bo wee mee 





NS 
eee COD ue ed etteaae manuctels at 
Dcbey erably el ray many ows mcthod, wi while fo for quality, 


vie fanighed Inge Quarto Work Work c of fer PEN RIGHMEN TS 


a Ka cn nee “om sent enable 
and SONS to of 





This day, 8vo., 12s., 


GOTH ICARCHITECTUREIN FRANCE; 


an 4 =f ree yon a ——— of the Ro- 
manesque and Poin‘ les; wit i - 
pal Buildings, ones a General Index. ee Senne nee 


FR eee ra PRICES—EDWARD 
rosd, Pimlico Basin: 


at tense Hianutactory ihe As ant rn its kind ever established), a1 
Ls 


Ai ad Well OAK and DAI P 
PARED (FLOORING BO ARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all so: lel width 








mi} inch to 1) inch Hed planed | e a ome 











By THOMAS INKERSLEY. Deals, Oak Planks, Sills, Mouldt ings Hea by 
J . Mochine ry, Laths, &o.—Apply at we. sIMMeSs 
OHN MURRAY, Albemarle-strect. Mamalhettey,. Ulitecrsena 
Strongly bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. LOORIN G. —ALFRED ROSLIN G begs 
ORNUM? Lede wee = his custom erally, that he has 
tis pate of Pantng Chgogrrants A aise | MOSM Meet eo eo SE MICRO EDIT BLOM 
the History of Painting. ‘Ancient end Mod BOARDS. of which he has in stock an ow pod assortment. To 


ern: showing its gra- 

dual and various developement, from tl 1 - 

sent time. yRALeI N. WO ORNOM aati Si 
C, cox, 4, King William-street, Strand. 





This day is published, price 
(THE ART of LANDSCAPE. PAINTING 
WATER COLOURS. 

By THOMAS ROWBOTHAM M, Professor of Drawing to the Royal 
Naval School, and THOMAS L. RB ‘WBOTHAM M, Jun., Member 
of the New Society of Painters in Water Colours, Pall Mall. 

Londen: WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place. 


purchasers of ». of ». quantity of ‘freshly prepared oa A. K. is able 
offer a great reduction upon his currentpri o avoid the 
a of _— se = the drying oo = Mouldings dings in areas 
variety, prepare! in a ve se or manner.— 

bridge Wharf, Bankside, October, 1819, 


(THOMAS AD ADAMS, ,, Mahogany and ‘Timber 


Merchan' ue road, Southwark, near the 
Bricklayers vac SELL ye" SEAS SON ED FLUOKING at 
HaN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched 

boards and mouldings prepared from = very best material. and 

in a superior a oe ealsand scantlin ofevery dimension ; 








This day is published, illustrated with 22 Plates, 


ERSPECTIVE: its PRINCIPLES and 
By G. B. MOORE, a in University College, 


London: TAYLOR WALTON a d TAREE, U Go 
. an r - 
street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. * ”" 


AN IMPULSE TO ART; or. Ancieut 


Greek Practical Principles for Volutes and Lines of Beauty, 


innumerable. 
By JOSEPH JOPLING. 


“Tt was while engaged in the endeavour to realize such i - 
ments that he became aware that Mr. Jopling had carried theab. 
— 80 t ot an oxtent. and Be po gr Bp nee te ts.”—Report 
in “ Builder” r. Penrose's r institute 
tects, 18th March, 1850. sy — — 

Sold at the Office of “ The Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Gar- 
den. Price 3s. 6d. 











Just published. 


A LARGE FOLIO WORK (65 sheets) of 


ORNAMENTS of varied Character and Periods, including 
Gothic, Elizabethan, Italian, French, Renaissance, Greek, Roman, 
&ec. &c.,drawn with much fidelity to style and date, and suitable 
to Architects, Builders, Decorators, Demeners Carvers, Modellers, 
and all connected with pete ae 

Mr. JOHN WEALE, 59, High Geen’: end. FACKSON and 
SONS, 49, 50, Rathbone-place. 





Just published, price 4s., 


AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICES for 1850, 


corrected throughout, with numerous additions, and con- 
taining nearly 11.000 Prices and Memoranda, and the whole of the 
Building Act, y with the Modifications of the Act. 

London: WRALE, 59, Holborn ; ‘SIMPKIN, MAR- 
SHALL, and Co., and GROO BRIDGE, ‘Paternoster-row ; the 
Office of “The Builder ;” the Office of the Civil Engineer and 
Architect Journal, 10, Fludyer-street, Westminster, and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 





Tn One verv thick Vol 8vo.. price 21. 10s., the Third Edition of 


R. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES; containing a clear 
Exposition of their Principles and Practice. Third Edition, cor- 
rected throughout; with 1,241 — 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in ARTS, 
MARUEACEORRS. and MINES ; being the Second Edition of 
Dr. pie ate Ay Supplement to Third Edition of his “ Di ictionary.” 
vo. pric 

Lebden: 2 LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





NEW EDITIONS OF NESBIT’S MENSURATION, LAND 
SURVEYING, &c. 


Just published, tow —? with the ehion ofa Treatise on 
Level ling. 12mo., price 6s. b 
TREATISE on PRACTICAL 


MEMS DR Agmo™ 
had nearly 700 Practical Examples and 300 Woodcuts.— 
5a. 


By the same ene Ni Bor Lae er ok a Plates, Woodcuts, 
price 

TREATISE ‘ON PRACTICAL LAND-SUR.- 
VEYING. Corrected and improved, with the addition of Plane 
Trigonometry, including the use of the Theodolite and Railway 
Surveying, Railwav y pognering, Levelling, Planning, Laying out 
Curves; &c., by T 

TREATISE on PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
Part L., 5s. KEY, 5s.—Part IL, 7s.6d. KEY, 7: 


INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH PARSING. 
16 rondons LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS., 





Will be published the First yo - } Apes, price One Shilling and 


LECTRIC. TELEGRAPH 
ANIPULATION. 

By ag ¥, WALKER. ‘Superintendent of Electric Tele- 
graph the South-Eastern ilway Company; Author of 
“E A.A... Manipulation ;” Editor of “ The Transactions, &c., 
of the Blectrical Soviety.” of the “ Electrical Magazine,” &c., &c. 
Tilustrated by numerous diagrams of the apparatus, drawings of 

the stations’ offices, plans, maps, views, &c. 

London: GEORGE KNIGHT and SONS, Foster-lane. Cheap- 

side. Sold by all Booksellers, and at the "Railway Stations. 


EWS! NEWS|! NEWS!—The best 


legs Bex rin the world—LLOYD’S 
WEEKLY Y LONDON NEWSPA PE contains ge A jarge columns 
of the latest 


ligence from all parts of the globe, price only 
threepence, free. Send three postage stamps to 2 Lh LLOYD, 





, cedar, , wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &. tile, 
oak, and fir laths ;  whedamakee goods. ‘All own and Fico | 
goods (except timber) delivered free # joxpenee. Sawing charged at 

ri Very extensive drying-sh 


mill prices, 
N.B. English timber taken in pk nce for foreign. 





RESENT PRICES of SEASONED 
FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash. 
jt vellow, poten twee =. oe a | ie grees, BERS cece od od, 


” ” eons }: ” pa " coco Oe 


ae ° cece 
Widths measured after joe wien, Quantities not less than 
thirty squares delivered within 5 miles 
SAMUEL ARCHBUTT oy CO., Timber Merchants, Sawing 
and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 





MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICU. 


Tinta of any size, PLANK, DEALS. 


wa, - BATTENS, &c.,Sawn on the most approved! 


c., Prepared, Matehe ane Ae he by Mui ie Potee nomen uaa 
Machinery. * The Mills have all the ad ws navigation 
wan riage, ein being 0 ry be = the Tl h the Thames by the Gr the eg ye! 


from the 
chat Adare te, rate SOUTHAM, 
N.B. Ustiniahesviven tor tester el ing. 


(GENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM. 

PANY. — SAWING, ELABING, | ASD MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lam 
Waterloo execute SAWING and PLANING a ai their 
—— execu with the greatest ee u"4 WORKED 
ality. e Stock of seasoned and 

pent DING , consisting of upwards of 100 Patient patterns hens 

n hand ; also an extensive assortment of d brepared 

Fic DORING BOARDS, of fall qualities and at reasonable rates. 


p HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO’S 

IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 

CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of build tae rd 
and the trade, to their wel! sel sos, ow me 

len ¢ stasortmeat af, tion, and thoroughl PL lel § an Bat. 
an oro' season They 

setantiy. on hand. os minediate use, white and 


have constantly on head. 12 Boy bs 
yellow Sepenea BU RING Bu. EDS vot all Bree gee and 
And they are enabled to offer all ope at very a onal prices 


matched lining. R: yes planed 
OR TIMBER and DEALS apply to 
SIMMS and Co,, 75, Old Broad-street, City, ane 
and Importers—N.B. Contractors, Builders, Timber M 
and Manufacturers promptly supplied by rail, canal, a 
wise, in ev part of the kingdom.—-Direct from the pty} at 
wholesale cay. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, &c., for SALE 


or HIRE.—G. ELL bes, constantly on, on wae a LARGE 
STOCK of Ladders, Barrows, M: a Ste! 
exceedingly LOW PRICES. See — Nets, which can be had 
on application.—Manufactories, Nos. 3 pad 6, T h 
New-road, opposite Hampstead-road. G. B. has also for immediate 
disposal a quantity of rough excavators’ barrows, ash frames and 
elm tops, complete, at 93 per harrow. 


ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
CApvine and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONER, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand.—TAYLO 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention — 
ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and. at the 


> 
Be 


























same time, to thank 7 — rous patrons and friends ‘for the 

very — ~ ney hes ve lately experienced, which, they 

assure them ps he publ ic, it ‘will _ "their constant endeavour to 

deserve, by giving their eir cust of the ad- 
vantages ng from the constant improvements in in ee. 

which they have just ee in in sweet to the production 

the most intricate carving in er freestones, and zt 


statuary marble. 
and J. particularly solicit the attention # architects 
and puilders to ‘nb tao tr that, by the hg 2 of Berd mac sogreak, indeed, 
rge saving. both of time and money, is 
ee in many cases they can deliver a ee naisied 
—- = Lo money than it can be obtained in cement, or bile Shee 
tn n some are be found to come into close com- 
pelition write the kinds of composition ornament.—For aoe 
d estimates apply at 154, Strand. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES BARRY, ESQ 
In reply to bd i ating a ae t 
“ Gentlemen,—In reply to your requ my o 
our #atent Carving Machi inery, I have much pleasure in stati 
from an experience of more than two Pte’ Hox in its ication 
the production of the wood carvings o we) awte a Peers, and 
other apartments of the New Palace, at nster, that I am 
enabled to make the most favourable report coon it, and to 
add that it has more than justified the favourable terms in which 
Trecgmmended itin 1845 to her Maj any AN pen Commissioners of Woods 


—I “WVihé § ours fai 
orks fer adoption. n re So sag 
Messrs. Taylor, Williams,and Jordan.” 





es 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a Pp 





This day, the 30th of March, will a; = RAM 1 ofa New Weekly 
saben Jow Price ea en ae itled 


HE LEADER.—Its master principle will 


be, the right of every opinion to its own free utterance, It 
will seek to afford exp’ on for the most advanced opinions = 
the questions of the day, Political, Economical, Social, and 
Rei 4 f th Th 3 of the day, treated so as to ex 
on! of the paper :—The new J» - 
pand the most int a = into full and animated narrative ; 
accurate he ee ge inte! igence ; distanion of the stirring topics 
of the d al and ; an open department free to corre- 
—_ bee apeny on tional ects in aqerpy! a review of the literature of 
e day, not only in books, but also in the events and influences of 
rg bern er ng tg gyn mae 
pe no ge on of the aris of the day, in 
—? ; original essays; fiction, and occasionally pictorial illus- 
nH LEADER ill advocate ssction dustry, ‘tnd thought. 
onal and in ual m, in action, in 
pe a convictions will be told in language Tirect an un- 


vocal. 
“Published by JOSEPH CLAYTON, Jun., 265, Strand, London. 


EAD, &c.—Builders and Plumbers su 
plied with CAST and MILLED SHEET LEAD and PI e, 








at who’esale prices, at W. DENT’S (late aod and it), manu- 
factarer of cast water-closets. A 
a Tatts to be ray Newcastle-street, 


d, Sheet-lead cu to dimensions. ld lead exchanged. 





BUILDERS CASTINGS at REDUCED 
PRICES.—Rain-water ae ands ¢ Gutters (nalivones oes and 


0 G), Sash-weights, Air ha am Gratings ; 
ot draina ® columns SS threes. 
pipes for Gas, water, or dra’ by columns = Ween 


G tour 
Banksi, as ‘lu wark, 











QAMUEL HOOD and Co. Castin re Ware- 
pirriaee Upper Thames street. y double hay Pompe 


enamelled water-cistern on one side.— column) hot 
water pipes, rain Wate pos “caves, gutters, sash aU, 
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ene ——————— = . 
TO ARCHITEOTS.—COMPETITION AND OTHER EVON HAYTOR GRANITE COM- EW PATENT MINERAL PAINT 6 
DEA WINGS, PANY, 9, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, March 98, 1850.—NOTICE for SHIPS SIDES and BOPTORS 
R. THOMAS 8S. BOYS, Member of the | is HEREBY ‘GIVEN, that Mr. GEORGE H. CLARK of i of the | all ali Kinds of WOOD o or MBA work,t felts,leaky roofs, 
New Societ, ht A ainters area fhe md Coton muon, be and of BOLE Haytar W hart, Kotherbi of ¢ Fie ee tate Grol G Aa tay poe gm ons verfectly proof will pr preserve tl thelr sure oor work, A 
gf onion seit See ee in Tinting ae tie og order of the Directors, JAMES MARSHALL, Secretary. ae e influence and_decay,— seatines mb os no prevar 
ve Views, ag From the ] long ory: lag, de> Ri Rich Brown, 8. 9d. Pergo ky Hons Braised 
pm evhag hain nuh puters he a res as litho- EVON HAYTOR GRANITE— G. BELL, and Co., No. 16, Basing-lane, Cheapside, 
aphed in a superior anata BOYS, Fe Greet Engineers, Architects, Contractors, Masons, and others, are 
Hitched tree Oxford-street, fespectfully informed that this superior granite can now besupplied | 'TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement — 
f d bridges, embank- has Lo meg been manufactured in Yorkshire, 
HE ARCHITECTS’, ENGINEERS, | thems: ses walls: tramvaps kerb pitching ke "A lates stock of the dstention sh ven, has often proved stele god tuat ieee 8. 


walle, trax long on at it 
BUILDERS’, OPERATIVES’, and ARTISTS’ DRAWING above always age be kep' tae hand at the Devon Haytor | its S cexival im Loodon. ty A the ment now made, the qo) 
- Whart Rotherhithe, London. will be pene poetry in London, and th thus presented to co 
ee Cieh ecablished above fo por ged pee hfe Ke GEORGE H. CLARK, Sole Agent, | | ins fresh and genuine state, by ‘the gol ape ‘Agents, J. B WHING 
comely to Perspective, 5 eal and peeve g- drawing of Prices, &c., may be known on = as Bbove, or at the | and SONS. I Millba estminste! 
ty description. ( Conducted by Mr. GRAYSON, architect : fur. See of the Devon Haytor @ Company, 9, ’s Inn- 
. — Morning classes from nine 0 . 
reper, and civil engines. — Morning clases For card of terms Ke S and PARIAN- CEMENTS, 
ham: _ ings, } internal cco, em: vantag 
ae a4 ites” Pen My were BRAMLEY I FALL STONE, from the Fair al cok for skirtings, architraves, and panel ‘oo in 
Quarries, Yorkshire. — EVON Haresp place for in-door floo: instead of stone. Fhe poise pro 


WHARF, SHOTHERAIT HE LONDON; ERT H. CLARK, | of PARIAN Cement allow of its being pain 
R¢ C H ITECTU RAL DRA WING | Sole joet--B ae Contractors. Builders, Masons, within afew hours of its application, and thus pen it py oa 
~ THEORETICAL PRACTICAL, and DECO. | and ot are invited to INSPECT this SUPERIOR PREE- portant substitute for common plastering in those cases where ex. 
ATIVE tr . BROWN, Professor of Architecture and Mecha- = which can be su fed or ed 2 oy, extent, and at a ver ped Pedition and beauty of finish are essential.—J. B. WHITE and 
has REMOVED HIS SCHOOL from Brompton to No. 4, | Price. It “is well adap ONS, Millbank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE'S 

RGARSTREET, STRAND, near Charing Cross, as more central | Walls, railway works, and all b uildings where freestone is used.— Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 

for his pupils.— For the different branches taught there, and | F urther particulars wag be known on spplication - we. % :. H. 
Pe cientific works ublished, see advertisement in Taz | CLARK, as above, w good assortment of bloc! e ont AND CEMENT, m ufactured 
agen ot Jeinuaty &, J apg a —N. B. Private lessons given pomp y the om tit to alt rs uf Pe ottcot Samples Garaen. Pe J.B. WHITE and SONS, fe Bc all oe rer, f 
2 isaac a eaguertyci: deena : the bet hs man Cement, but has the advantage over that mate ‘i 
T0 DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. feet. Gok nin Bi REF ies 
MORRELL, BI ACK LEAD PENCIL R A N D E L L and S A U N D E R Ss, ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 


four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is’ proved by 
. MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. QUABRYMEN and a one MERCHANTS, ed 2 ee So eee oe in a ppeobortions than 
aa Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and List of prices, also cons for transit to any part of the kingdom, necting power, combined with its fis eminentty 4. dra aulie aE: vs ti, 
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ai HH H for drawing on wood. FF light and shading. memchenhesmare se z ae aes the fe of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, for al formet 
HH H for architectural use. £ Bt general use, ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK | those purposes where strength and a perfect ceotanas't lowe ate ‘ 
HT for skehing. BB dite. ae BASIN.—Mesers, MARTIN and WOOD (late Sooles and | Teguired, B. WHITE and SONS, MillbanktroW of Lit 
HB hard and black for draw- pees ditto ditto. Martin solicit the attention of Builders, Masons, and others, to their fh names: (ag it ida bene cat. origin 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, a ive Fire-g ire-stone, 
"acy pe do, sold at the lowent possible prises for, Uash, “Portland. Head: GRTLAND CEMENT, soldy ofan, § 
y all the principal Stationers in town or country. stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c., cut to order on the shortest MANUFACTURED by Wi WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 4 
notice. Tarpaulings let on “hire. A Stock ff Northen's Desin the Paes Messrs. yon . 7, a Co. me or lin 
LEXIBLE = INDIA-RUBBER | PIPES Pek re ee a”. | Sabape ail of = te Wellies ber sosvane of ExPeninaNis and Pe 
tillers, fire Engines, Gas Com panies, Qardoning aud Agroulta t i op fhe strenath of Postings Conenkn whey te us tae 
woddy J nes, Gas ening an wit t; r ment as 
a recess, be. eae Pa HANCOCK’S patent VULCANIZ ATH STONE.—Messrs. RANDELL and roved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel gth O 
UBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot oo SAUNDERS, Quarrymen Dale, bere appointed Messrs. fo reas he action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious M h 
and acids without injury—do no or stiff in any tem- | MARTIN and WOOD their sole London. M.and W. AF and more durable than any other description of ars 
perature (but are always perfectly as they require no | beg to inform Architects, Maso niger &c., that a large assort- qualities, LD doesn not vegotate, oxydate, or turn green; nor is it . 
application of oil or dressing, are well adapted for | ment ofthe much approved COuBEL M DOWN and other BATH affected eric influence whatever the oli cimnte, Tee been t 
ngines, Pumps, Beer Gardens’ Liquid | STONE will alwape be Kept at the Depot, 0 osite the Great | ing alike Aes tection of frost ad ‘end hank Ib ib mantiohused @ ool 
Manure, and all L purposes where flexible pipe is | Western Railway Station, ene sam Orders also be received | from five to six For all purposes that Cement is appli- by the 
required. Made sizes, from inch pwards, and o ony at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park cable the ae ao challenge Pompeison— eset ; 
enc toorder_ Yulanlaed indla rubber garden hove died wit ere CORE ADL aad Company ot ee alt place. 
copper branch and roses com e Bi ent, and their reat Sco - ; 
SPAR TRON bed one —_. Gan Peet : erarer, JA MES ATH STONE. -—Messrs. DAD ANIEL and Sey at their Depot, 46, Hanover-street, Liverpool. St. . 
Goswe -mews, well-road on. CHARLES JONES announce to tects an nilders, 
fea Codi capers washers of all ae for joints or | that fhe continue to re an phew oy ay gy and COMBE DOWN ‘R EAV E S’S BLUE LIAS LIME, very l 
hot water bea steam p pes, and vulcanized sheetrubber any thick- | STONE from the orig he best qoalities, upon the Ww ARWICKSHIRE CEMENT, BLUE 8 AWN FLAG. 
es Pfor all kinds o f fo ints. and other purposes. most reasonable tern.s.—Bradford, vite March 12, 1850. GING STONE, and MARBL E WORKS, WARWIC gross) 
NTS— 
UTTA PERCHA PAPER.—The known | BATH STONE.—HENRY STONE begs| Mess Rutty and verw met 2, South Wharf, Paddington, four § 
oy ty of Gutta Percha for resisting damp, makes it pre- to inform Architects, Builders, and others, that he si 4 Mr. J. Thompson, Back K: eoceak Manchester, the cei 
arable bo reer other vegetable substance as a lining for damp continues to supply the best COMBE DOWN aud LODGE STILE Mr. T. Write, 1, Hoyal Bote Liverpool. 
perior mannerin which the two sheets o: Paperare | STONE on the most reasonable terms.—6, St. Mark’s-place, Wid- Mr. J. Harrison, 1: inenhall-street, Chester, The e: 
united with the | Gutta Percha, renders this article coy of applica- | combe, Bath.—N.B. Warranted to stand any weather. Mr. T. BE. Mycock, 108, Fargate, Sheffield. e ee 
WR ts tek cle ‘ot JREEAEY. sod ALLENS Paperhanging oun r, J. Bone neh » Berk SSiceciiiere dun taninte caret by Bu 
's Own an: 0 
Fastory, WhVlechapel High-strect. ATH STONE DEPOT, Great Western | A24cae delivered by the Proprietor y y 
JEFFREY and ALLEN continue to supply the Trade with Railway, Paddington. EDWARD FLUESTER {late ; > and th 
bowl - a hine-made Lape reget = ining elegance of Agent Sor Job Fister) respectfully | thanks — and others for MARTIN’S PATENT eat 1 
kmans the kind support he has received during ency, an sa 
SOE OEP te SS lena aera ) 
nds 0} and Painswic me of the quality, and a 
pA PER-HANGINGS by MACHINE ana | towest prices, to merit a continuance of their favours. ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING = 
Me grit ah Pv inde os sup} Brena town ang gountes, _ IS REQUIRED. destro 
ae ¢ goods, fro rench an nglis 8, & bli bo ie 
lowest posiblejprices, Alvo blook goods unsurpassable orbesaty | (YAEN STONE, SELECTED FOR | , thisinmlusble Cement has nowbeen before the public nay eeiling 
of design, a —_ of workmanship, ”~ cheapness of price, gilt the EXTERNAL WORKS. ’_LUARD, BEEDHAM and Co., | fave used it, that it is ‘unnecessary to comment on its merits ; 
origi and can be procured of Messrs, | Quarry Proprietors and Importers from Allemagne. Messrs. STEVENS and SON ete feel called upon too thing 
ANNELL and i inseog Quee een-stroet, Southwark-bridge-road, ‘AU IGNY STONE from "the uarries, near Falaise, Calvados | inat from the greater extent of surface which a given O aamerel 
London, Cheapest house for floral and oak may a marble | Department.—Aubigny is of similar colour to Portland Stone, its fh ARTIN’S will cover, as compared with other Cements forin- Much 
te and pape’ pers, &e. - eae set of patterns, 5s. ble Sexbute eed than Portland, price and labour of working about | jernai use, there will be found a pa of 16} per cent. in materia 
off an order of 61. —Terms, cash. the sa: oN Ranvill rri Caen, N full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in labour af part o 
mn RL TON a an Gra Genet’ | Rupe set by ean bon vty minnesota, 
APER-HANGINGS. ~— OTTEREL L, and labour similar to Caen Stone.—Depét, Caen _Sufferance eae ee va pd fea vag ot Site, pg rae a Nov 
BROTHERS, No. 500, Few Oxford-street, London, invite patldiness Rotherhithe ; Vauxhall-bridge, Westminster ; No. oe arf, mous saving of full THIRTY-T pe PER CENT. ; its advan- : 
the att attention of Architect gad & ders to their superior and im- ion. Basin + Northern Wharf, Battle-bridge se and Ken- es therefore cannot admit of doubt. miles 
4 rtant To of FRE and ENGLISH PAPER. singion Basin—Information and samples supplied from the imens, showing its beauty, hardness, and applicability to all 
ANGINGS. The stock, ay is very extensive, oabinens every 18, Southwark-square, Borough. plato & nd ornament’ purposes, May be seen ; and the Cement, to loo 
secripsion oe paper er-bangings, ae ae oy Eh oe most ? any quantity, obtained of Messrs, TEVENS gnd SON, at their fire 
anions colouring’ well adapted to the improving taste of the public. AEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des | Pissterand Cement Works, 186, Drary-lane, London.—Manufacory, me 
ae at + om in erm p with the anil evict of oe = an pihodes. Coan (propriétaire from the fist 4 Allemoane), érranc 
es, specimens of panel designs, or decorations for w: pemee de rs aranteed from the ms question 8 e- 
and are well worth the inspection of persons of taste ; by at 1s. 1d. per ee foot, delivered to v Wie ’ 1 ‘HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INT ERNAL was 1 
novel arrangement they are fitted so that the finished effect of a fires {free of cxpenet, from the depdt at the py rand Scotch SEUGNr, ye you supplied at Messrs. J. & KR. MORLEYS ; 
room may be seen at a glance ; strict attention is paid to architec- | 14, Fore-street, Limehouse.—Contracts tak cartel oe uantities.— | warehouses and dwelling in W 0od-street, Gresham-street, in the City, sti 
tural propriety and harmonious combinations of form and colour, | Cargoes shipped to rier, —_ Nea to on the on” on |- has been used throughout the prossiaes, in every story ; al questi 
vee henge ne spony A in this “eS of designs. The show- | the same ay an P. FOUCAR ra the Office, 39, | about ten thousand yards superficial, chiefly upon recently built tak 
at 500, rf Oxford-street, ee ar Derous yo or to Mr. 8. WEBSTER ot at the walls,and a small portion upon = portitfous, and thas with e, { 
Geakens onl inthe wos "of Bnelawd at Bristol and Bath. Wharf.—Samples to be seen, and references to be had . at Mr. | the most perfect epi satisfacto: feel it also ni: 
MARSH’, No. 3, Charlotte-row, near the Mansion House. Chnneve. that — poeeere a ™ vas almost poe ope a o The 
APER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S Buildings comlets in the shortede ppoosibie time, beth for 
possible time, both for business al 
grt lish, and, Warehouse for English and i RLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE | ana forthe occupation of the establishment, I am, therefore, of loft} 
French Puy Pa pr ana , 4-. mnected with the trade. WORKS, Belvedere- Lambeth.—A reduced list of | opinion, that the use of thisnew material is a most valuable feature this e 


ons are Suna ~~ on ‘the walls of anextensive | prices of the best WELCH SLATE | SEARS, planed both faces, will | in Loe mom Ie arey and naly Se justifies that which I was . was give rat 






















































typ w-rooms, giving at vi dra dit i und that it was an rdinary material. 4 
rane of fit for oom giving we Cisighe ts: eye hm eee an Unctanmtaieet then tieaeee ~ intote aoe ht to mention that I am at he sue present time having ogress time with | 
LIST OF PRESENT PRICES Cf ans gies eerie a heigh 
Sepetic boise mph beet I ‘HE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS.— (Signed) "JNO, WALLEN, ‘Aronitect, London. : 
Batin n ground papers Bb | bed-rooms, drawing 4 Patronized by Royalty, the Heads of the Nobility, the To Messrs. Chas. mg and Sons, Manufacturers, Sages 
and & . Architects of Em: — at Build ers, vey mtractors, Elms, a into { 
snd mn ants, senerally. MAGNUSS SNAMELLED SLATE | 7 OHNS and Co.'s PATENT PERMANENT 
oa Me pom My mye are attempted) continues oe grow in invour with the STUCCO WASH, CEMENT, and PAINT.—“he attention either 
Ss . » pee = bees handeomet, ey Raper —— pid cheaper | of ne \eridte — a public generally is Ty yt to these whe Ag stoves 
marble.—Price lists sen ingdom gratis, | ce and well- materials, which, for | 
10,000 feet of bi mouldings always ‘in stock. * 4 and a book of ene sent postage en receipt of 3s. in postage FY im: jousness, and cheapness, are unequalled. tH PER- 
E. T. ARCHER, 481, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON stamps. Cisterns, Filters, Dairy and Larder phaives, Wine Cellar | MANEN WASH, as a substitute for common lime-wash ave Wwarme 
° ~ Fittings, Slabs, and every ety of plain Slate es prices | colour, is an article which has long been ro uinged toa stucco and j 
January, 1, 1850. that defy competition.—49 and 50, Upper Belgrave-place. aginst it is of a stone colour, but y other ; Openit 
lithe dearer b= ay Ae cominon washes; oak a an ah of ise and th 
ORNE’S_ INDIA- RUBBER PAPER eer CUNDY, Mason and Builder, sohools, bar my ey railway Stations, ato ore, wil 
for DAMP Walls is the cheapest and best hitherto art BpICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave | two conts Sa orton yards. THE CH MENT, from the great reduc- a flue 
and ts tothe pte, thos e price being %. 6d. per piece of twelve yards, Pimlico, ed in price. ond its suitableness for internal as well as external 
ts being free from the unpleasant odour arising from WGOTHIC WINDOWS, ba cng R SORRBNS, and other Works, | surfaces, places it above all other materials of its kind ;_ it has 20 churel 
gets apart and ow td popets, nas and — lower in is | produced at a rem: ch caustic qualities; yon Bh eS or papered in a few a 
t_ desid favour.— ROBERT HORNE, FONTS from 5. upwards. specimens, on on view of the Early never blisters, crac vegetates ; AH nicer ag hard as stone centre 
PAPE HANGING MANUEACHURE and the TY ALTAR T orpiod pd Perpendicular may be cleaned w with a brash a2 onl wae The merits its ofthe th 
his stock of NEW DESIGNS IN PAE HANGINGS, Firt-rate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC PALA are cxvernal, work ar generally. - Numerous testi vsncaials We ro 
ve mach: to offer | CARVINGS. Senagnecenes, nditmasion 1 on appl inches 
at owing Ui Unprecedented prices, in soak quantities, forcash | “MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD. vatica to the Sele Anat, B PHILP Hi: on may tees WVarchouse, 
pe sith - &e., » in gre variety of design. Letters cut and com- | steel. Upper Fs teed beral allo’ the Warehouse thick, 
The Public are invited to view the selected ————— ‘ 
? and man meer ao ,improved machinery) of Veined GRY STONE and WHITE FLAME sign, 
hae 3 fitted up with BA or SLATE SHELVES.— LIME WORKS, BEWLAY CLIFF. on ie Mad their 
Tiles in grea variety one White [ae wellskn on bane - at the Parhect Whats Earl-street, Black- venti 
LE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR Camndentown, t other former town establishments, ar 
Every FORTY SHILLINGS. Conte Me, Builders ders, Gas Co ns Compan mpanics ae and the Were 
novelty in French and English panelled decoration always A liberal discount to the trade. Foal ect aie ——, | 
on hand; j also’ excolient imitation of fancy woods, superior to any a = ee 3 list of thet whats — flues , 
‘S. Patterns sent inte the’ country, showing the the style and MASONS, 1 BUILDERS, and C CONT: mAy- Pimlico-——Grosvenor of the 
peony dln ve, On Wo postage Tons, 7 KE NOT. that. the Chelsea— weer 
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